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Five of the Big 
Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co. Millis 


HOW QUANTITY PRODUCTION 
HAS PRODUCED MANUFACTURING 
EFFICIENCY 


QUARTER of a century ago Fibre Board are made of. Therefore, The Hinde & Dauch 
Boxes. were practically unknown—to-day they Paper Company has added mill after mill to its 
are recognized as the efficient shipping cartons of equipment, carries unfailing supplies of selected 
Modern Business. Thirty years ago The Hinde raw material, and has thus ‘become the largest 
& Dauch Paper Company occupied but a single manufacturer of corrugated products in the world. 
small building—to-day it owns and operates no less To the shipper and. packer this immense or- 
than seven great and widely distributed plants. ganization insures: First, the ability of The Hinde 
Many carloads of boxes are turned : & Dauch Company to take care of 
out daily—thousands and thou- ——__ its customers whether boxes are 
sands of tons of the best paper ma- ‘ , scarce or plenty. Second, that 
terial are consumed yearly. these boxes are unequaled in qual- 

With such a tremendous output ity because this company makes its 
to provide for this big concern own box material and knows what 
could easily buy all its boards and goes into it; and third, that H & D 
papérs ready-made at lowest pos- Boxes cost you less money than 
sible. prices, but no conscientious any. box of equal quality made. of 
box maker can safely depend on ? commercial boards would actually 
others to produce his box boards. ae 4 eost the maker who undertook to 


He, himself, must know what they Machine Room—No. 2 Mill produce it. 










































Our illustrated Rooklet “HOW TO PACK IT’’ will be 
sent free to executives and officials who will ask for it. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


For Canadian Trade, Address Toronto, Canada 302 Water St., SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Faster — cheaper — surer — Packard 
trucks eliminate suburban freights for the 
largest American makers of enamel ware 


Forty to sixty miles—thirty- two-ton Packard so satisfied us 
five to fifty stops! This daily that recently we bought a three- 
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performance of the National 


Enameling & Stamping Com- ’ 


pany’s Packard trucks brings city 
delivery to far-out customers. 

**Short. train hauls are ex- 
pensive. Wesave both timeand 
money by letting our Packards 
carry the loads to the city’s out- 
skirts,’’ says a company official. 

‘*Twenty-one miles to Dow- 
ner’s Grove, for instance, deliv- 
ering at other towns on the way, 
is one of our regular tasks. 


**Four years’ ownership of a 


tonner. 


‘Our trucks are never out of 
commission. ‘They save freight 
bills and reduce delivery costs 
all along the line.’* 


Packards can do your work 
just as efficiently —can solve your 
trucking problems. Seven sizes 
—1 ton to 6 tons—the right 
truck for every hauling job. 
Expert analysis of your trans- 
portation needs for the asking. 
Call the nearest Packard branch 
—or write the factory at Detroit. 


Ask the man who owns one 


CHAINLESS 
TRUCKS 


SUVUNUOUANERESDRULDASRAARURADOEUARGSNUURORUNSESSUEUUDEUUDDTESSDEUUSCUULUASHUENLSUUNTDENDOSLUNUGEATEANDAGGUDTASDSGANTOSHLOTRRDERRURGESAUGUESSLA TOUS DO SUUSAA SUE 
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Personally Cond 
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ROM the moment you telephone for a 
Wells Fargo wagon to call for your 
package until the Fargo man delivers 

it at the other end—possibly thousands of 
miles distant—it is in the care of trained 
and responsible men. 


Each package is treated individually —a 
record is kept from the first order to the 
driver to call for it until the final receipt is 
taken. from the consignee. 


On the wagon— 
In the depot— 
In the car— 

On arrival— 
On delivery— 


it is cared for by Fargo men. 


Your package, although one of thousands, 
is handled as if it were the only one. It is 
not dumped in a collapsible container re- 
gardless of its contents. If it is small or 
fragile, it travels in a safety-trunk, where 
it is not in danger of being crushed by large 
and heavy shipments. If it is large enough 
it will have a car all to itself—horses and 
automobiles travel by express in specially 
constructed cars. In fact, for each class of 
traffic the express provides a means of 
carriage suited to the needs of the shipment. 
There are 30,000 Wells Fargo men. They 
. have initiative and judgment. They take 
care of your package as if it were their 
own—which is the meaning of 


“The Fargo Way :| 
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PLAN FOR FEDERAL CONTROL 

With the opening of the investigation by the 
Newlands committee of Congress into our present 
system of regulation of common carriers has come 
an increase in interest in the subject and a dis- 
position to inquire for more definite information 
as to some phases of the changes proposed by the 
railroads. One manifestation of this is the expres- 
sion, by some of those who-have not been following 
closely the proceedings leading up to the investi- 
gation, of the opinion that surely the railroads are 
not proposing, by mere act of Congress, to place 
exclusive control of carriers, as to both state and 
interstate rates, in the hands of a federal commis- 
sion, since the states can be deprived of their rights 
only by a constitutional amendment. The recent 
expression of opinion by Representative Adamson, 
a member of the Newlands committee, that the pro- 
posed change can be brought about only by an 
amendment to the constitution, has added force to 
this contention, though it does not bear on the 
intention of the railroads, except as it may tend 
to prove those intentions based on a false con- 
ception of the law. 

But, as we understand it, it is the idea of the 
carriers that their purpose can be accomplished by 
act of Congress. Practically everything that has 
been written or said on the subject, as consultation 
cf the files of The Traffic World will show, tends 
to indicate that advocates of the change hold ‘this 
tneory and are so understood by those who dis- 
cuss it, in opposition or otherwise. Now and then 
there is an admission that a constitutional amend- 
ment may be necessary, but usually there is no 
aitention given to that phase of the matter. 
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As evidence that a simple act of Congress is ac- 
cepted as the plan proposed, and of the theory on 
which it is proposed as efficacious, we quote from 
the address of Judge Prentis, retiring president of 
the National Association of Railway Commission- 
ers, before the convention of that body in Wash- 
ington, November 14: “Recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, however, have 
encouraged the view that under the commerce 
clause of the constitution the Congress may have 
the power to take actual control of all rates upon 
the new theory that railway rates are so intimately 


‘related to and so directly. affect each other as to- 


make it impossible properly to regulate interstate 
rates without at the same time taking control of 
intrastate rates.” We thing this is a good statement 
of the new theory of regulation which regards ex- 
clusive federal control, not only as efficient and 
necessary, but as within the power of Congress to 
impose. 

Perhaps one of the strongest arguments against, 
not the theory of, but the necessity for legislation 
bestowing on a federal commission the power to 
regulate state rates, is that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission already has the power to inter- 
vene and has been successfully exercising that 
power when state rates come into conflict with 
infterstate rates in such way as to cause what have 
come to be called “Shreveport situations.” As 
showing why legislation is thought mecessary in 
spite of the fact that the Commission has been 
assuming control in Shreveport cases and has been 
sustained therein by the courts, we quote from 
Chairman Meyer, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in his address before the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway Commissioners, November 14, 
when he somewhat apologetically said: “Let me 
remind you that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has never reached out in any manner whatso- 
ever with a view of siezing upon Shreveport situa- 
tions and exercising its authority in adjusting such 
rates. The complaint in the original Shreveport 
case was brought by one of the states in the Union, 
possessed of as many sovereign rights as any other 
state, responsive to a special enactment of its legis- 
lature. Subsequent complaints, originating in 
widely separated states, about one hundred in all 
up to date, were filed by municipalities, organiza- 
tions of business men, corporations and individuals 
—all parties who have a perfect right under the 
law to bring such complaints. These complaints 
having been filed, it was the plain duty of the 
Commission to which I belong to proceed with 
them in the regular way and in the same manner in 
which other cases are disposed of. This we have 
done to the best of our ability in accordance with 
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law and in obedience to our oath of office.” Then 
Commissioner Meyer goes on to outline the Com- 
mission’s scheme for a law providing for co-opera- 
tion by the Interstate Commission and state com- 
missions in settling cases of this kind. 

Even if rates were the only thing to be consid- 
ered in the matter of changing the present dual 
system to one of exclusive federal control, it seems 
to us that, however wide may be the power of the 
Commission under the present act and however far 
it might in the future fly in the desired direction 
with its now undeveloped wings, certainly legisla- 
tion making it specificially the duty of the Com- 
mission to take control of such situations would 
result in more forceful action and more thorough 
control than if we had to rely merely on the Com- 
mission assuming power in a few cases thrust upon 
it and taking chances on being sustained by the 
courts. The very apology in Commissioner Meyer’s 
words shows why the function should be man- 
datory if the Commission is to exercise it freely 
and consistently. 

We do not attempt to say whether or not an 
amendment to the constitution is necessary to bring 
about the desired reform. That is a question for 
the lawyers. Our opinion is that we ought to have 
exclusive federal control, and if a constitutional 
amendment is necessary to accomplish it, then we 
ought to have that constitutional amendment. But 
- we have little hope that now or at any other time 
in the near future a two-thirds vote of each house 
of Congress ratified by three-fourths of the states 
could be obtained for any such amendment. If 
the result has to be accomplished by a constitu- 
tional amendment, the discussion becomes largely 
academic. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES. 

The statement by L. J. Spence for the carriers at 
the transcontinental rate hearing in Chicago, sug- 
gesting a set of principles which the roads think 
should govern in fourth section applications, is a 
valuable contribution to the subject of fourth sec- 
tion adjustments in general and transcontinental 
rates in particular. Mr. Spence always speaks with 
clearness and logic and whether one agrees with 
him or not in this statement of principles it must 
be admitted that he has spoken forcefully and 
thrown much light on the question. It is fair to 
say, also, that his theories, in the main, met with 
pretty general approval by those in attendance 
at the hearing, shippers as well as carriers, with the 
exception, of course, of the representatives of the 
intermountain communities. It is a case of what 
was somewhat humorously brought out by Mr. 
Campbell, in his cross examination for Spokane in- 
terests of a witness representing the cast iron pipe 
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industry of Birmingham—“we” means everybody 
but the intermountain folks. The witness had said 
that every time “we” try to get together the in- 
termountain interests blacks an adjustment. 

The outstanding point in Mr. Spence’s declara- 
tion of principles is that relief should be granted 
to rail carriers to meet not only actual sea com- 
petition, but also potential sea’ competition—and 
he defines the latter as competition which has al- 
ready been manifested with compelling force, 
which is temporarily inactive, but which is certain 
to be actively resumed. In considering his view, 
his definition of potential competition must be kept 
in mind. It is not potential competition as the 
term would ordinarily be understood—that is, any 
possible competition that does not now exist, the 
sea being where it is and the ability to build ships 
and carry freight in them being always existent. 

It seems to us that Mr. Spence takes the proper 
view and that the attitude of the carriers in this 
matter—irrespective of specific rates proposed but 
speaking of the prineiples to which it has been at- 
tempted to adhere—has been such as to win the 
approval of shippers generally. Even the inter- 
mountain points could reap only a temporary ad- 
vantage from an adjustment which abolishes lower 
rates to the Pacific coast while water competition 
is temporarily absent, and this temporary advan- 
tage to them could hardly be sufficient, we think, 
to warrant the adjustments they advocate. We 
believe the Commission should have the power, if 
it does not already have it, to order a restoration 
of rates to the level that would obtain if there were 
no water competition, but the carriers make a 
pretty good showing that present temporary con- 
ditions do not warrant such a restoration. What- 
ever be the facts, however, we hope they can soon 
be ascertained and some principle adopted that 
will result in a final settlement of the transconti- 
nental rate situation caused by the existence of the 
Panama Canal, active or passive. Both carriers 
and shippers are entitled to know what they have 
to meet. 


FREE STORAGE CONDEMNED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Unlimited free storage on imported wood pulp at Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and Newport News was condemned 
November 24 in a report of the Commission on the com- 
plaint of the mechanical and chemical pulp division of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association against the 
Baltimore & Ohio, as unduly discriminatory against ports 
having no such storage and against importers using such 
ports. 

Carriers are not to understand this opinion, the report 
says, as authorizing advances in charges at free storage 
ports. They have sixty days in which to submit pro- 
posals for removing the discrimination. 
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Current Topics . 
in Washington 


Extension of Lines to Unused Lands. 
—One man who addressed the Na- 
tional Council of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce put his finger 
on a sore point in the business anat- 
omy of the country. At least the 
point made by William W. Nichols, of 
the Electrical Manufacturers’ Club, of 
New York, that rates should be high 
enough to enable railroads to extend 
their lines to unused lands was lib- 
erally applauded. He had in mind at least two facts, 
namely, that the cost of living had been increasing even 
before the recent spurt directly traceable to the imme- 
diate drain of men from the United States to the trenches 
of Europe, and then the even heavier drain of men from 
the farms, mines and other shops to the munition fac- 
tories; and that fewer miles of railroads were built in 
1915 than in an other year since the Civil War. The 
Commission’s tap line and kindred decisions constitute 
one reason why railroad building has been falling off. 
Hundreds of miles of tap lines have been taken up in 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas as soon as the timber has 
been cut off. The removal of the rails has made it abso- 
lutely necessary for the few persons who had moved into 
the lumbering regions to move out, instead of trying to 
farm the cut-over lands. The lumber companies, now 
that they cannot make a profit on the operation of their 
tap lines, have no interest in the areas from which they 
have taken the timber. They must now figure on making 
their prices for lumber high enough to cover all costs. 
They cannot figure on getting back any part of their 
investment by leaving the rails in the cut-over areas and 
developing them as farm lands. If they could get a profit 








on hauling their own lumber they could coincidentally try - 


to develop their denuded areas as farm lands and keep 
their rails in place and have them become parts of the 
transportation system of the section. The lumber com- 
panies cannot sell their tap lines to the main lines be- 
cause the latter know that so long as they remain in 
the hands of the proprietary interest they will have to 
be operated, for the benefit of the trunk lines, at sub- 
stantially cost, and therefore cheaper for them than they 
could afford to operate branches on which they would 
have to show a profit to their stockholders. In the same 
way, the allowances on industrial railroads discourage 
enterprise in that direction and force industries to remain 
at points where they can have access to the rails of trunk 
lines, without the use of industrial tracks that would 
otherwise be laid by them. 





The Tap Line Question.—Charles Azro Prouty, in his 
concurring opinion in the original tap line decision (he 
called it a concurring one), pointed out.that fundamentally 
the tap line question is one having to do with the exten- 
sion of the transportation systems of the country. As 
the Commission has disposed of the matter, the opening 
of new territory is placed in the hands of existing rail- 
road systems. A company of capitalists may have an 
immense area of land needing development, but, under 
present conditions, no development work will be done 
until the price of the timber or coal on the area has 
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gone to such a point as to warrant the laying of rails, to 
be taken up when the land has been worked out, if it 
has not been taken up for agricultural purposes before 
that time comes. Usually a mining or lumbering company 
is not managed so as to encourage the use of the land 
for farming while the other kind of work is going on. 
Therefore, when the sawmill departs or the mine is worked 
out, the railroad is down on the books as something of 
no value other than that of salvage. The officials of the 
railroad nearest an undeveloped section are the only ones 
‘who can put in rails with an assurance that they can 
charge rates high enough to cover the risk of making 
such an extension. That power gives them the oppor- 
tunity to play favorites. The late Stephen ,B. Elkins, 
author of the anti-rebate section of the Act to regulate 
commerce, bumped up against the fact that the existing 
railroads had the power of life and death in the matter 
of developing the waste places, so he had written into 
the law that part directing the making of switch con- 
nections. At that. time he thought it sufficient for the 
shipper to have the right to demand a connection, with- 
out thought of compelling the trunk line to bear any part 
of the expense of operating what amounted to an exten- 
sion of its terminals. 





The Newlands Investigation—The Newlands investiga- 
tion has not gone far enough to justify any positive opin- 
ion as to what will be the outcome. It is a fairly safe 
rule, in estimating what a legislative body is going to do, 
to say it is going to do nothing. Such an estimate will 
much oftener be right than wrong, because lawmakers 
are not unlike other human beings. The chances always 
are that when a man says he will look into something 
he will do nothing further, simply because he has taken 
that look.” He may do what he intended doing before he 
took the look. Some may think the investigation resulted 
in what may be done thereafter. If the Commission is 
enlarged the coming session, as seems probable, the pub- 
lic will probably think such enlargement the result of 
the Newlands inquiry, although there will be no connec- 
tion between the two. It is possible that opposition to 
the elimination of the states as factors in rate-making 
will contribute some pressure in behalf of the bill increas- 
ing the number of commissioners, but it is well to make 
a note at this time that the Commission itself asked for 
help, through the appointment of more commissioners, 
long before the general inquest into railroad regulation 
was suggested. The Commission appreciated the fact that 
it was not able to dispose of cases as expeditiously as the 
public interest- required and was sensible and far-sighted 
enough to ask for help before some of those who are 
criticizing it realized the necessity for more men to handle 


‘the ever-increasing number of cases, each with a com- 


plicated set of facts involving a number of. general prin- 
ciples. 





Government Ownership.—There is reason for believing 
that long-visioned’ shippers should give a good deal of 
thought to the government ownership proposals that will 
be put forward during the Newlands inquiry. Advocates 
of government ownership, generally speaking, it is be- 
lieved, honestly think it would be economical and there- 
fore for the public good, to have the transportation lines 
owned and operated -by the government. Ninety-nine per 
cent of them believe the reports of Postmasters-General 
Hitchcock and Burleson that they operated the postal 
service so as to acquire a surplus. The men mentioned 
may themselves believe they turned surpluses into the 








treasury. The point is this: If the big shippers do not 
bestir themselves, by setting their accountants to work 
on the books of the Post Office Department to show that 
Messrs. Hitchcock and Burleson deceived themselves and 
their employers, the thought will find lodgment, not in 
the minds of the Newlands committeemen, but in the 
minds of the public, the masters of the committeemen. 
If the public gets that idea, it will choose senators and 
representatives who will translate its thought into laws 
and then the damage will be done. The damage, it is 
believed every well-informed person knows, will be in 
vastly increasing the cost of transportation. The nom- 
inal rates might be left the same, but instead of the 
general expenses of the administration of the transporta- 
tion system being paid out of the money paid by shippers, 
they would be paid out of the general fund raised by 
_ taxation. The interest on the bonds issued.to pay for 
the railroads would also be paid out of the general fund 
set aside for the payment of interest on bonds. Being 
relieved of that burden, the director of the government 
railroads, within five years would be reporting a “surplus” 
notwithstanding the fact that he had reduced some rates 
and had increased the pay of railroad employes. Any- 
body could report a “surplus,” unless his business was 
very bad, if he could be relieved of paying interest, taxes, 
light and heating bills, and have somebody else bear the 
expense of bookkeeping. That is how the postmasters- 
general were able to report surpluses, but the general 
public does not know how it was done. Therefore, a sec- 
tion of the general public regards the postal service as 
a model upon which to operate the railroads. If the 
big shippers who do not care to have their transportation 
bills increased (through a multiplication of taxes to meet 
the interest on the railroad bonds and the general ex- 
penses of the railroad administration) it is believed by 
many who have thought on the subject, that it is incum- 
ent on them to hire an expert accountant to appear be- 
fore the Newlands committee and show the foolishness 
of the claim that the postal service is a model. The 
railroads, it is submitted, cannot afford to do so, because 
the public will think’ they are trying to retain a “good 
thing” when, as a matter of cold-blooded fact, the men 
who own the railroads are believed to be willing to un- 
load on the government. 





Demurrage and Car Shortage.—Suspension of the de- 
murrage tariffs opens the door for.the committee of the 
National Association of Railway Commissioners to offer 
proof of the accuracy of their resolutions suggesting that 
car congestion is to be cured, not by advancing demurrage 
rates, but by giving the Commission authority to pre- 
scribe rules for the interchange of cars, which Judge 
Landis thinks it now has. It is asserted that if foreign 
cars were returned to their owners in accordance with 
existing rules, the congestion would be localized on the 
lines of carriers that have made no real efforts to provide 
themselves with equipment needed to discharge their 
obligation to furnish cars. Localization of congestion, it 
is suggested, would enable the shipper to bring suit for 
damages against carriers who failed to have cars enough 
to do an ordinary amount of business. The volume of 
tonnage now, of course, is extraordinary. Nevertheless, it 
is pointed out, the carriers that have depended on their 
neighbors to furnish equipment would be shown up by 
the enforcement of strict rules of interchange, no matter 
what the volume of business, in proportion to their short- 
comings. A. E. H. 
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C. F. A. RATES SUSPENDED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


As expected, the Commission November 22 suspended the 
new C. F. A. rates, the suspension being from December 
1 to March 31. The carriers expected the suspension 


notwithstanding the Commission’s remarks in the first: 


Five Per Cent case. Since then shippers have been anal- 
yzing figures put in at that time and say they were not 
represntative of conditions in C. F. A. territory. 

While all those who have kept in intimate touch with 
rate regulation remember that the Commission, in its 
first report in the Five Per Cent case, said that even if 
the rates in Central Freight Association territory were 
advanced five per cent they would not bring in enough 
properly to maintain the toads, the public appeared to 
be more or less surprised by the order issued in I. and S. 
No. 965 on November 22. The troubles of the railroads 
west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line and east of the Mis- 
sissippi had been forgotten and there was equal oblivion 
to the fact that early in October the carriers filed tariffs 
which have been generally grouped and known as the 
C. F. A. scale. 

The essential character of the changes proposed was 
set forth in The Traffic World at the time, together with 
the statement that the carriers were filing them, effective 
December 1, so as to give plenty of opportunity for ex- 
amination and the filing of protests, because they did not 
expect to have the Commission pass upon them except 
in a formal investigation and suspension docket. The 
class rates were filed first and commodity rates, making 
certain percentages of the class rates, later. All are in- 
cluded in the suspension order issued in docket No. 965, 
which holds them up to March 31, unless the Commission 
is able to come to a conclusion sooner than then. 


The order itself consists of eleven close-lined type- 
written pages, in which are given the numbers of the 
tariffs that have been filed. While the bases for the rates 
are published in tariffs filed by Eugene Morris, as chair- 
man of the C. F. A. committee, the details, worked out 
in accordance with the bases shown in the Morris tariffs, 
are carried in the issues of individual lines. 


REPORT ON VALUATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The tentative valuation reported on the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico shows a capitalization of $40,938,031, with 
a cost of reproduction new of $8,865,636, and cost of re- 
production new less depreciation of $7,572,886. The re- 
port points out that an issue of $28,000,000 of bonds 
charged against the road is really an obligation of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco. The original cost to date is a 
little more than twelve millions. 





SPOKANE ORDERS POSTPONED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


To make its Fourth Section orders harmonize with the 
changed condition in the transcontinental rate situation 
brought about by the “compromise” tariffs, filed by the 
carriers as told in the Traffic World of November 18, the 
Commission, November 20, indefinitely postponed the 
operative date on the orders issued in the latest Spokane 
decision. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


LIME FROM CHIPPEWA AND LIME 
BLUFF, PA. 


1. AND S. NO. 797 (41 I. C7 C., 554-556) 
Submitted May 6, 1916. Opinion No. 3984. 

Proposed increased rate on agricultural lime in carloads from 
Chippewa and Lime Bluff, Pa., to Cadosia, N. Y., and points 
on the New York, Ontario & Western Ry. east thereof, 
pase - justified and suspended schedules required to be 
canceled. 





John G. Reading for Williamsport & North Branch R. R. Co.; 
Cc. L. Andrus for New York, Ontario & Western Ry. Co.; M. E. 
Reeder for protestant in person, 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


By tariff schedules filed to take effect March 1, 1916, 
respondents proposed to increase the rate on agricultural 
lime in carloads from Chippewa and Lime Bluff, Pa., on 
the Williamsport & North Branch Railroad, hereinafter 
referred to as the Williamsport & North Branch, to Ca- 
dosia, N. Y., on the New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
way, hereinafter referred to as the Ontario & Western, 
and to certain grouped points on the latter line east of 
Cadosia. The present rate is $2 per net ton; the pro- 
posed raté, $2.42 per net ton. Upon protest of an in- 
terested shipper that the present rate should not be in- 
creased more than 5 per cent the schedules were sus- 
pended until June 29, 1916, and later until Dec. 29, 1916. 
No justification of the proposed rate to Cadosia was at- 
tempted. A 5 per cent increase in the rate of $2.40 per 
net ton from Chippewa and Lime Bluff to points on the 
Monticello branch of the Ontario & Western is also pro- 
posed, but this increase is not protested. 


The Ontario & Western asserts that the present rate 
adjustment unjustly discriminates in favor of Chippewa 
and Lime Bluff against competitive producing points in 
the same territory on the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway; that it has been advised 
that shippers at some of the latter points have complained 
of the preferential rate now enjoyed by Chippewa and 
Lime Bluff; and that the proposed increase is intended 
to remove the discrimination. The Williamsport & North 
Branch states that the proposed rate was published at the 
request of the Ontario & Western and that it is unablé¢ 
0 justify a rate in excess of $2.10 per net ton, the present 
rate plus the increase authorized in the Five Per Cent 
ase, 32 I. C. C., 325 (The Traffic World, Dec. 26, 1914, 
. 1152). ; 

Lime-producing points on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
end Philadelphia & Reading Railway in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, including Bellefonte, Altoona and Devault on the 
Pennsylvania, and Williamsport, Winfield and Cedar Hol- 
low, on the Philadelphia & Reading, are grouped with 
‘espect to rates on agricultural lime to points on the 
Ontario & Western. The rate from these producing points 
‘o the destinations in question is $2.42 per net ton. Chip- 
rewa and Lime Bluff are situated near the southern ter- 
piinus of the Williamsport & North Branch, about 13 





miles east of Williamsport and about 30 miles north of 
Winfield. Chippewa and Lime Bluff are 242 miles from 
Middletown, N. Y., which is about 80 miles east of Cadosia 
and practically in the center of the Ontario & Western 
group. The short-line distance to Middletown from De- 
vault, a point near the southeastern boundary of the 
Pennsylvania group, is 173 miles by way of the Penn- 
sylvania and Erie railroads, and a rate of $2.42 per net 
ton applies over this route. To some of the points nearer 
Cadosia there is a difference in mileage in favor of Chip- 
pewa and Lime Bluff. Altoona is about 386 miles from 
Summitville, N. Y., a point on the Ontario & Western 
about 65 miles east of Cadosia. 


Protestant shows that a rate of $2.10 per net ton ap- 
plies on lime from: Lime Ridge, Pa., a competitive pro- 
ducing point on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
to the same points. The Ontario & Western answers that 
Lime Ridge is about 50 miles nearer to all destinations 
than are Chippewa and Lime Bluff; that it is about the 
same distance from Middletown as is Devault, and about 
113 miles nearer to points immediately east of Cadosia 
than is Devault; also that the movement from Lime Ridge 
involves two lines, while the movement from most of 
the other producing points involves three lines. Protest- 
ant cites a rate of $2 per net ton from Chippewa and 
Lime Bluff to points in the same general consuming ter- 
ritory on the Erie Railroad east of Port Jervis, N. Y. 
A rate of $2.42 per net ton applies to these points from 
producing points on the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway. It is said that the Erie 
has asked the Williamsport & North Branch to increase 
the rate from Chippewa and Lime Bluff to $2.42. 


The present rate of $2 applies fyjom Chippewa and Lime 
Bluff to all points on the Ontario & Western between 
Cadosia and Weehawken, N. J., and yields ton-mile reve- 
nue ranging from 6.2 mills at Weehawken, a distance of 
320 miles, to 12.4 miles at Cadosia, a distance of 161 
miles. To Middletown, which as stated is practically 
the center of the group, the present rate yields 8.2 mills. 
The proposed rate would yield 7.5 mills to Weehawken, 
15 mills to Cadosia, and 10 mills to Middlétown. 


The present rate on lime from Chippewa and Lime Bluff 
to all main and branch-line points on the Ontario & West- 
ern north of Cadosia is $2.10 per net ton, which represents. 
a 5 per cent increase effective at the same time the sus- 
pended rates were proposed to become effective. The 
rate from the producing points on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road above mentioned to most of these destinations is. 
also $2.10 per net ton. The distances from Chippewa and 
Lime Bluff and from the Pennsylvania producing points 
to points north of Cadosia are equal and in some instances 
greater than to points east of Cadosia. 

We find that ‘respondents have not justified the in- 
creased rates proposed. Respondents will be required to 
cancel the suspended schedules. This action, however, 
will be without prejudice to their publishing on 30 days’ 
notice new schedules increasing the present rates 5 per 
cent. 








OIL BARRELS TO OKLAHOMA 


1. AND S. NO. 795 (41 I, C. C., 557-560) 
Submitted July 2, 1916. Opinion No, 3985. 

i. Advances from St. Louis Justified.—Proposed increastd rates 
on iron and steel oil barrels to points in Oklahoma from St. 

! Louis, Mo., and points north and east basing thereon, found 

' to have been justified. 

2. Advances from Kansas City to Be Modified.—Proposed in- 
creased rates on iron and steel oil barrels from Kansas City, 

t Mo., to points in Oklahoma have not been justified. Rates 
not in excess of those found reasonable in this report per- 
mitted to be established. 





C. S. Burg for Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. and_its 
receiver; T. J. Norton for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Co.; W. F. Dickinson and Wallace T. Hughes for Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry. Co. and its receiver; Thomas Bond for St. 
Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co. and its receivers; H. G. Her- 
bel and Fred G. Wright for Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. and St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co; and its receiver; J. 
H. Tedrow and R. D. Sangster for protestants. : 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


By schedules, filed to take effect Feb. 23, 1916, respopd- 
ents proposed certain increases in the rates on iron and 
steel oil barrels in carloads from Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleve- 
land, O., Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., 
and other points to destinations in Oklahoma. Upon 
protest by the Butler Manufacturing Company and A. A. 
Kramer, manufacturers of oil barrels at Kansas City, 
the schedules were suspended until June 22, 1916, and 
later until Dec. 22, 1916. At the hearing the Cleveland 
Steel Barrel Company, also located at Kansas City, in- 
tervened in support of the protest. Protestants do not 
object to the measure of.the rates proposed. They admit 
that respondents are entitled to rates higher than now 
obtain, and their ‘protest is directed to the relationship 
of the rates from St. Louis and from Kansas City. 

Iron’ and steel barrels are rated fourth class in the 
Western Classification. By exceptions to the classifica- 
tion class D rates apply to points in Oklahoma. The rates 
proposed would result in a blanket adjustment to prac- 
tically all points in Oklahoma, with rates of 50 cents 
per 100 pounds from St. Louis and of 45 cents per 100 
pounds from Kansas City. The present and proposed 
rates are based upon a minimum of 16,000 pounds per 
car of 36 feet for barrels of the ordinary gauge. The 
rates from points north and east of St. Louis are based 
upon the rates from St. Louis, so that we may direct 
our attention mainly to the rates, present and proposed, 
from St. Louis and from Kansas City. 

The present and proposed rates and the fourth class 
rates from St. Louis and Kansas City to representative 
points in Oklahoma, in cents per 100 pounds, are: 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 


* Present Pro- Fourth 

To— Class D. posed. class. 
EE CORMIER, 6 cnwed cece cedbaeccnsce 22 50 51 
EES GE EE aren srarera eo rarers 31 50 64 
CU, vn gas bp cke dos te geeae.es oe ees 35 50 69 
EE, nics a dip dua a hale wee neers eal 46 50 96 
SE RE er rer eer ee ae 44 50 86 
RS 3. ne uae ae ba kee ewes eae 41 50 90 
I I 9 sia: ial acl a we ow RO Mead EB owe male 31 50 65 
EP ere es eee eee 32 50 69 
I A a a ina 6 a ww ogi 6 6 wa ecole eisin a ae 38 50 78 
Se “Se. OU, vnc asengs nee teanes 39 50 82 
EE UE, od buh acedenensatews-ons 43 - 50 90 
BE rg eee ee *46 50 93 
ES © a a Gia ce gain ea ekd bins ode ke Wome 46 6 


50 9 
*In connection with K. C. M. & O. and St. L. & S. F. R. R., 
45 cents. 
FROM KANSAS CITY. 


Present Pro- Fourth 

To— Class D. posed. class. 
ey I aos dab wine Swie «dies caels 13 45 35 
I a ile cate e mint ccatereethe Zz 45 46 
I “EE. 4 6.5 0.0 6 ted sin c.ce ast beet ee 26 45 55 
ES © aan kaaa ak dieseoa, ater eaue dae 41 45 89 
nn Stark boi eiciW Caley aA eee eiaorewe’ 35 45 76 
IN a ce scout w in hea ek walled elem 31 45 70 
INN, asa ccta'ss 6 aide bo gs cee Nitin toa ce A 23 45 46 
I hc cbes age bard acWnal are oe wk oe 24 45 52 
I PN hs org cin é: iyi Sm aunlb area hkulocoa 26 45 60 
ee EW. GER, ccicccccnereceeesccea 26 45 62 
I a ease etalon mk aac 32 5 77 
CS Wekcied oes 6 added hE Oo eae oe 34 45 82 
SE NG. 5 do nd GE A Wek Awake ed mee naews 40 45 89 


Under the existing rates there is no fixed differential 
between Kansas City and St. Louis. However, if the av- 
erages of these rates be compared, the rates from Kan- 
sas City bear relationship to the rates from St. Louis 
of about 82 per cent in the fourth class, and of about 
75 per cent in class D. The proposed adjustment con- 
templates a uniform differential of 5 cents in favor of 
Kansas City, or a relationship of 90 per cent of the St. 
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Louis rate. Protestants have contended for a differential 
of 15 cents, urging that the present class D rates from 
Kansas City and from St. Louis operate unjustly to dis- 
crimmate against Kansas City, and unduly to prefer St. 
Louis, and also that the adoption of the proposed blanket 
scheme of rates would increase the existing. prejudice 
against Kansas City. Respondents show that the present 
rates are below the normal fourth class hasis; that the 
proposed blanket rates to Oklahoma are low,. especially 
to southern and central portions of the state; and that 
these rates might well be higher but for the subnormal 
rates in effect to Texas. They state that the class D 
adjustment to Oklahoma resulted from the class D basis 
established in Texas by the Texas railroad commission; 
that for competitive reasons this basis was applied to 
Texas from Atlantic seaboard points, rail and water, and 
all rail; and also from the Pittsburgh district and Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory. Oklahoma points be- 
ing intermediate to Texas points all rail, a higher basis 
to Oklahoma cannot now be maintained. It appears that 
there are now violations of the long-and-short-haul rule 
of the fourth section to intermediate points in the state 
of Kansas, and the proposed rates would in some measure 
correct this situation. 

From Cleveland and the Pittsburgh district to Missis- 
sippi River crossings the rates on iron barrels are the 
same as the rates on the sheet steel from which they 
are made, whereas to Oklahoma and to Texas the rates 
on these barrels are lower than the rates on the ma- 
terial from which they are made. The actual loading 
of the barrels is not in excess of the minimum weight, 
16,000 pounds, while the sheet steel, minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, has an average loading on the lines of 
one of the respondents of 68,000 pounds. Minimum 
weights materially higher than the 16,000 pounds apply 
on commodities such as canned good, agricultural imple- 


‘ments, machinery and potatoes, taking under the Western 


Classification lower class bases than iron oil barrels. 
From Kansas City to Russell* Creek, the first point in 
Oklahoma, the present rate on iron oil barrels is 13 cents 
per 100 pounds. On basis of the 16,000 pounds minimum, 
this rate yields $20.80 for a haul of 166 miles, or about 
12 cents per car-mile. The carload rate on plate iron 
from Kansas City to Russell Creek is 30 cents per 100 
pounds. Based on the minimum of 36,000 pounds, this 
rate yields $108, or 65 cents per car-mile. From St. Louis 
to the same destination the rate of 22 cents per 100 
pounds on iron oil barrels yields $35.20 per car for a haul 
of 377 miles, or 9 cents per car-mile, as compared with 
car earnings of $144 and a revenue per car-mile of 38 
eents on plate iron at a rate of 40 cents per 100 pounds. 
To Durant, in southeastern Oklahoma, the present rate 
on iron oil barrels is 41 cents per 100 pounds from Kan- 
sas City, 391 miles. This rate yields $65.60 per car, or 
16.8 cents per car-mile. However, the propriety of the 
proposed increased rates includes the justification of the 
relative as well as the intrinsic reasonableness of the 
rates. 

Protestant’s allegation of unjust discrimination is in 
part based upon the fact that St. Louis enjoys a much 
lower inbound rate on the raw material than does Kansas 
City. The location of St. Louis nearer the source of 
supply and the consequent lower inbound rates on the 
raw material is a natural advantage which cannot be 
abridged by relatively higher outbound rates on manu- 
factured products. It will be noted from an examination 
of the foregoing table that under the present class D 
rates differentials range from 5 to 13 cents, and from 
7 to 20 cents under the fourth class rates, average dif- 
ferentials of 9.2 cents and 14.6 cents, respectively. 


We find that respondents have justified the proposed 
increased rates from St. Louis, and points north and- east 
basing thereon, to the destinations in question, but that 
the proposed increased rates from Kansas City have not 
been justified. The present rate Kansas City to Durant 
is unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and should not 
exceed 40 cents per 100 pounds. There may be other 
points of destination involved herein where the same 
findings would apply, and respondents will be expected 
to make the proper adjustments without specific order. 
This finding is without prejudice, however, to respond- 
ents’ right to establish rates from Kansas City not in 
excess of 80 per cent of the rates from St. Louis. 

An order will be entered in accordance with the con- 
clusions herein expressed. 
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Position of Transcontinental Lines 


L. J. Spence, in Statement of Carriers, Recites History of Rate Cases and Submits Principles 
Which the Roads Think Should Govern in Fourth Section Applications— 
Potential Water Competition 


(Statement made for the transcontinental carriers at the 
hearing on transcontinental rates in Chicago, November 20, by 
L. J. Spence, director of traffic of the Southern Pacific.) 


Prior to’ the amendment-of the fourth section of the | 


Act to regulate commerce on June 18, 1910, the trans- 
continental lines had always made both class and com- 
modity rates to Pacific coast terminals to met both actual 


‘and potential sea competition. In pursuance of the re- 


quirement of the amended act, the carriers filed formal 
applications with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to continue these rates in effect. These 
applications were merged with complaints of interme- 
diate communities, of unreasonable and discriminative 
rates, and an order was finally made by the Commission 
in which a continuance of the existing terminal rates and 
the establishment of future terminal rates were author- 
ized upon condition that the rates to intermediate points 
should not exceed the terminal rates by more than pre- 
scribed percentages. 

By the time it became necessary for the carriers to 
comply with this order, the Panama Canal had been 
opened and the sea competition had become so acute 
that the rates previously authorized upon heavy sea- 
going commodities were not low enough to meet it. “Upon 
evidence of this acute competition submitted by the car- 
riers, the Commission authorized additional relief under 
which the carriers were permitted to make lower rates 
to the terminals on what are commonly known as sched- 
ule C commodities without observing the percentages 
prescribed by the previous order, provided that certain 
specified maximum rates from the Missouri River and 
points east thereof should be observed. 

Some months later the transcontinental routes oper- 
ating via Gulf ports were authorized-to make reduced 
rates on certain eastbound sea-going commodities from 
Pacific ports to Atlantic ports without reducing rates at 
intermediate points. 

Some time after the interruption of service through the 
Panama Canal the intermountain cities filed complaint 
with the Commission against the continuance of special 
fourth section relief on schedule C commodities, and the 
Commission, on its own motion, reopened the applications 
which had been previously granted to make- eastbound 
rates via Gulf ports from Pacific to Atlantic ports with- 
out reducing intermediate rates. 


After a hearing in Washington in April of this year 
the Commission canceled the supplemental or additional 
relief which had been granted after the opening of the 
canal to make westbound terminal rates on schedule C 
commodities, as well as the authority which had been 
granted to make eastbound rates via Gulf routes from 
Pacific to Atlantic ports. In consequence of this with- 
drawal of relief, the carriers filed tariffs to become effect- 
ive September 1 publishing eastbound rates which were 
not higher than rates in effect prior to the relief granted 
afier the opening of the canal, and westbound rates which 
were designed to conform to the remaining authority 
contained in the original percentage order and otherwise 
respond to the findings of the Commission. 

These increases in terminal rates met with such earnest 


opposition on the part of interested shippers and receivers 
that they were suspended by the Commission for a period 
of 120 days. This suspension expires on December 30. 

In the meantime complaints have been filed by some 
interior communities against the continuance of the relief 
authorized by the original percentage order of the Com- 
mission covering all Pacific coast terminal rates, and by 
other interior communities against alleged discriminations 
between intermediate points, and the several fourth sec- 
tion applications covering westbound rates from eastern 
defined territories to Pacific coast terminals and inter- 
mediate points, and eastbound rates on certain specified 
commodities from California ports via Gulf routes to 
Atlantic ports, have been accordingly reopened for ex- 
haustive inquiry, which cannot be completed in time to 
enable the Commission to announce its findings prior to 
December 30. 

Therefore, in deference to the views of the Commission 
that the present adjustment of rates is not warranted 
by existing conditions, the carriers requested permission 
to advance both the eastbound rates and the westbound 
schedule C rates to the extent of 10 cents per hundred 
pounds, carloads, and 25 cents per hundred pounds, less 
than carloads, and obtained authority of the Commission 
to withdraw tariffs which were filed-to become effective 
September 1 and suspended to December 30, and in lieu 
thereof to file rates effective not later than December 
30, containing the proposed increases of 10 cents per hun- 
dred, carloads, and 25 cents per hundred, less than car- 
loads. 

Reasons for Present Tariffs. 


The terminal rates which the carriers have now published 
under the authority of the Commission have not been 
made because of any belief that the rates contained in 
the suspended tariffs are higher than reasonable, but have 
been proposed and made— 

Firse, in recognition of the objection of Pacific coast 
interests to the more radical increases contained in the 
suspended tariffs; 

Second, in deference to the opinion expressed by the 
Commission in its latest order that the present adjust- 
ment of rates is not justified by existing conditions; 

Third, in conformity with the views of the carriers that 
the result of the present series of hearings will in the 
main justify these rates under existing conditions; and 
- Fourth, in order that, pending the outcome of the pres- 
ent hearings, these higher rates shall prevail instead of 
the existing rates in recognition of the temporary diminu- 
tion of sea competition. 

I have prepared and desire to submit a statement which 
shows the commodities upon which four section relief 
has been granted; the lowest rates made via Panama 
Canal, as taken from exhibit filed by the canal steamship 
lines in connection with cases heard at Washington, Sept. 
7, 1915; the present rates via Gulf routes from port to 
port; the highest rates by canal lines, shown by exhibits 
filed by the canal lines at hearing in Washington, Sept. 
7, 1915; and the advanced rates via Gulf routes from 
port to port which are now to become effective under 








permission which has been granted by the Commission, 
these rates being a horizontal increase of 10 cents per 
hundred pounds over the rates now in effect. 

No fourth section authority will be necessary to cover 
the increases on asphaltum and barley. ; 

The rates on beans, canned salmon and other canned 
goods are 20 cents higher than the lowest rate, and 10 
cents higher than the highest rate, made through the 
canal. 

The proposed rate on wine is 25 cents higher than 
the lowest rate, and 22 cents higher than the highest 
rate, made through the canal. 

The proposed rate on dried fruit in boxes is 30 cents 
higher than the lowest rate, and 25 cents higher than 
the highest rate, made through the canal; and proposed 
rate on dried fruit in sacks is 50 cents higher than the 
lowest rate, and 40 cents higher than the highest rate, 
made through the canal. 

The highest rates referred to in each instance are the 
highest rates contained in the exhibits filed by the rep- 
resentatives of the canal lines in connection with cases 
heard at Washington, Sept. 7, 1915. 

The preponderance of tonnage of all these commodities 
except beans was handled at the lowest rate, and the 
large preponderance of the tonnage of beans was handled 
at 35 cents and under. 

I have prepared and desire to submit exhibit of 28 ex- 
amples of the commodities contained in westbound sched- 
ule C, showing the highest and lowest rate and the rates 
in effect Sept. 1, 1915, through the canal, as contained 
in exhibit of canal line representatives submitted at hear- 
ing in New York, Sept. 1, 1915; also the principal points 
of production of each commodity; the local rates to New 
York from each interior point of origin; the through rates 
from points of production via canal, highest, lowest, in 
effect Sept. 1, 1915; the rates to terminals now in effect 
via transcontinental lines; and the increased rates to ter- 
minals which are to be immediately established under the 
permission of the Commission. 

The items in this exhibit have been selected because 
they are the commodities upon which the canal line rates 
are definitely supported by the testimony of the canal 
lines’ representatives. 


Justified by Sea Competition. 


These statements show that when the existing rates 
to and from terminals were authorized by the Commission 
they were fully justified by the sea competition which 
existed. In its opinion and order upon Fourth Section 
Application No. 9813, covering eastbound rates via Gulf 
routes, the Commission said: 


The present rates on which the traffic is moving on these 
commodities from California points to the Atlantic coast are 
the rates controlled by the water lines. Those lines must be 
looked upon so far as this traffic is concerned as the rate mak- 
ing lines between the two seaboards. It has been shown that 
this carrier cannot secure any considerable share of this traffic 
from the California ports at a higher rate than is here pro- 
posed; that this rate, although relatively low, probably yields 
some revenue in excess of the actual out-of pocket costs: and 
the proposed rates from, to and between intermediate points do 
not appear to unjustly discriminate against such points. We 
are unable to see how any interest at any intermediate point 
will be adversely affected if this application be granted. 


In its opinion and order of Jan. 29, 1915, authorizing 
westbound rates on schedule C commodities, the Com- 
mission said: 


It is evident from the whole record that, whatever may have 
been the degree of competition in the past between the rail car- 
riers and the water carriers as to the rates on these articles 
concerning which additional relief is now sought, we are wit- 
nessing the beginning of a new era in transportation between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. To secure any considerable 
percentage of this coast to coast traffic rates on many commod- 
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ities must be established by the rail lines materially lower than 
those now existing. * #* As we view it, the Panama Canal 
is to be one of the agencies of transportation between the east 
and the west, but not necessarily the sole carrier of coast to 
coast: business. If the railroads are able to make such rates 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific coast as will hold 
to their lines some portion of this traffic with profit to them- 
selves, they should be permitted so to do. The acceptance of 
this traffic will add something to their net revenues, and to 
that extent decrease, and not increase, the burden that must 
be borne by other traffic. * * * None of the rates proposed 
appear (therefore) to be open to the charge that they pay less 
than the out-of-pocket cost. 


In its opinion and order of June 5, 1915, which re- 
scinded the relief upon eastbound commodities via Gulf 
routes and supplemental or additional relief on westbound 
schedule C commodities, the Commission reaffirmed its 
previous finding that these rates when authorized were 
fully justified. 

At the time of the hearing of April 24, 1916, upon which 
the Commission’s order of June 5, 1916, was based, the 
canal had been reopened to traffic for only about ten days 
after being closed for about seven months, and the Com- 
mission’s findings were predicated upon those conditions. 
We do not pretend to say that the active competition 
and frequent service have been restored which prevailed 
prior to the interruption of the canal, and concede that 
there have been comparatively few sailings since its re- 
opening, but we do say, first, that there have been some 
sailings between Pacific and Atlantic ports of the United 
States; second, that there have been sailings direct from 
Pacific ports to Europe taking freight in competition with 
the routes via New York; and, third, that potential sea 
competition was substantially increased by the opening 
of the canal and has been restored by its reopening, that 
there is every prospect of the sea competition increasing 
instead of diminishing, and that the Commission is war- 
ranted in recognizing this potential competition and the 
prospective return of the active competition which pre- 
vailed before the canal was closed. 


Commission on Potential Competition. 


In the Mississippi Valley and southeastern cases the 
Commission found that water competition .on the Missis- 
sippi River to New Orleans, which was once actual and 
compelling, had entirely disappeared, but was still poten- 
tial, and recognized such a potential competition as justi- 
fying the lower rates of southeastern carriers to the points 
at which such competition is met, although there was 
far_less prospect of the return of such competition on 
the Mississippi River than of, the return of compelling 
competition through the Panama Canal, the latter being 
an absolute certainty. 

This exhibit shows the range of ocean rates and com- 
petition during the entire period of actual operation 
through the canal. The rates shown as of September, 
1915, were the rates testified to as being in effect at the 
time of hearing then in progress, subsequent to which 
service became demoralized by reason of slides. The 
rates in effect for the first six months of canal operation, 
during which the takings through the canal were very 
large, did not vary greatly from the rates shown on our 
exhibit as the lowest rates in effect; for instance, on 
iron and steel articles the range during this period was 
from 25 to 30 cents, and on the eastbound .commodities 
the great preponderance of all the traffic was handled 
at the lowest rates. The rates during this period, both 
eastbound and westbound, are those of which the Com- 
mission, in its opinion of June 5, 1916, which rescinded 
eastbound and westbound schedule relief, said: 

It was shown that the rates applied by the steamship lines 


on the schedule C commodities during the six months followins 
the opening of the canal corresponded closely to the divisions 
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of through rates on the same articles enjoyed by the Ameri- 


can-Hawaiian Steamship Co. during the years preceding the, 


opening of the canal when that company was operating via the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. It appears that during these years of 
operating via the isthmus the company was prosperous, built 
up its fleet, enlarged its business, and that this prosperity was 
founded upon the handling of business between the two coasts 
at rates which netted the company approximately the .same 
revenue which it subsequently received for the through car- 
riage of this traffic via the Panama Canal. It would seem 
that the rates at which traffic was taken by sea during the last 
half of the year 1914 were not materially lower than might 
reasonably have been expected at that time, and that such rates 
may perhaps obtain when the normal conditions of ocean 
traffic shall have been restored. The rail rates, therefore, on 
these schedule C commodities and the water-and-rail rates via 
Galveston on the California products named, when established, 
were not lower than the conditions then existing warranted, if 
the rail lines were to continue to compete for this traffic with 
the ships. 

According to the testimony of the canal line officials 
in these cases the efficiency of their operations was 
greatly increased by the opening of the canal, while the 
additional expenses of tolls, ete., during the period were 
offset by the saving of loading and unloading charges at 


the Isthmus. 
‘ Railroad Rates and Water Competition. 


Not only in the southeastern case, but in the original 
decisions in these cases, the Commission has recognized 
the force of potential competition. The sea is always 
with us. The canal is open for service. The ships are 
in existence and the ownership of those whose principal 
business has been traffic between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and who have stated that they expect to return 
to that business. The time of renewal of service is en- 
tirely all their own choosing. If potentiality of competi- 
tion is to be recognized as it has been, it must be on the 
theory that rates during the period of potential competi- 
tion should be so adjusted as to enable the rail lines 
to compete with the water lines when the potential com- 
petition has become actual, without being compelled by 
force of law to forego the traffic until, through formal 
proceedings before the Commission, the necessary au- 
thority to meet the rates of the ocean lines can be ob- 
tained. This, necessarily, is a slow and deliberate process. 
In point of fact, while the canal was in operation for a 
year, the time required for the submission and determina- 
tion of the carrier’s schedule C application and the sub- 
sequent time required for the publication of tariffs was 
so long that in about two months after the relief granted 
in that case had become effective the Canal was closed; 
that is, for ten months of the greatest activity of the 
water lines the rail lines, by force of law, were prevented 
from competing with them, while for several months 
after the ocean lines had discontinued service the rates 
were adjusted on a _ strictly water competitive basis. 
Assume, if you please, that the terminal rates be increased 
to a basis which entirely disregards potential sea com- 
petition, the ocean carriers would probably resume their 
service at the highest rates which they could obtain. 
The transcontinental carriers would apply to the Com- 
mission for authority to meet those rates, but when that 
authority was granted, even before the rates could be 
made effective, the ocean lines could make such a re- 
duction in their rates as would prevent the transconti- 
nental lines retaining or recovering any fair share of the 
(trafic. They would then make another application to the 
Commission for authority to meet the reduced scale of 
ocean rates, and by the time the necessary authority was 
obtained the ocean lines could make another reduction. 
This process could be continued until the ocean lines 
reached a normal basis of rates which the transconti- 
nental lines would then have to apply for authority to 
meet. During all of this time the rail lines would be out 
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of the business, and such a condition would leave them 
for a long time at the absolute mercy of their ocean 
competitors. The basis of our petition for authority to 
meet potential competition does not even contemplate that 
the Commission shall authorize the transcontinental car- 
riers to go as far as they have already authorized other 
carriers to go; for instance, in permitting the southeast- 
ern lines to maintain such rates to meet potential com- 
petition as would forestall the return of active water 
competition which had existed at some previous time. 
We are not seeking to make rates that will forestall the 
resumption of service through the canal, but simply urge 
that we should not be required to make rates so high 
during a period of potential competition as to practically 
compel a diversion of the business to the ocean lines 
as soon as their service is resumed. 


Measured by the Past. 


Judging from the past, a past which includes not only 
the period of operation through the canal, but a period 
of several years’ operation via the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec, it has been the opinion of the carriers that the poten- 
tiality of competition during the present period should 
be measured by what was shown in the past to have 
been the normal basis of ocean rates, and for that reason 
they opposed at the Washington hearing any modification 
of the rates now in effect. The Commission reached the 
conclusion that the continued maintenance of those rates 
was not justified, and in deference to that conclusion the 
advances already described had been made. If the po- 
tentiality of sea competition were to be measured by 
the rates in effect’ during the first six months of canal 
operation, then obviously these proposed rates are not 
as low as justified, since the Commission found originally 
that the existing rates were justified and reaffirmed that 
finding in its decision in June. 

This exhibit shows that, disregarding the lowest rates 
as the test and taking into account the whole range of 
competition of ocean rates during this period, the rates 
now proposed are fully justified if any force at all is to 
be given to the potential influence of the sea. Traffic 
Manager Hamilton of the Luckenbach line testified in 
New York in September, 1915, that along in November, 
1914, the three principal ocean carriers saw what their 
ocean competition was going to be and determined to 
ignore it. They thereupon began to make advances in —~ 
their rates, which reached the peak in the following 
spring. That was in 1915. At this time these lines had 
no effective rail competition, as the schedule C order had 
not become effective. At that time ships were bringing 
fabulous charter prices because of war conditions. These 
highest rates, in other words, were made in the face of 
war conditions, and made at a time when the ocean lines 
had no effective rail competition and no ocean competi- 
tion of sufficient magnitude to be considered, according 
to their own admissions. Subsequently some reductions 
were madg in some of the rates, but not to the level in 
effect during the first six months of operation. Examina- 
tion of the exhibit will show that if potential competition 
is to be measured by the highest rates in effect, the pro- 
posed rates on the whole are justified, but, if potential 
competition is to be anything but a meaningless term, it 
is respectfully submitted that it should not be measured 
by these highest rates. They were not made in normal 
times. They were not made on a competitive basis. The 
conditions and times surrounding their making would 
seem to indicate that no higher ocean rates can be an: 
ticipated and that lower rates are almost certain when 
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the potential competition becomes transformed into an 
actual competition. Taking the whole range of compe- 
tition into account, it would seem quite clear that the 
proposed rates are justified by the potentiality of ocean 
competition. 


If, however, these exact rates are not in every instance 
justified, we think the Commission should say what rates 
are justified. 


It is more than likely that with the increase of sea 
competition, some of the rates about to be made effective 
will again have to be reduced, but certainly in the mean- 
time such rates are as high as the carriers can fairly 
be expected to use to measure the influence of potential 
sea competition. 


Future Regulation. 


The evolution of sea competition, beginning with the 
clipper ships or sailing vessels via Cape Horn and the 
mixed water-and-rail route by the Isthmus of Panama, 
followed by the steamship service of the American-Hawai- 
ian Steamship Line through the Straits of Magellan in 
1900, which was superseded by the Tehuantepec route in 
1907, to the opening of the Panama Canal in 1914, has 
been not only a continuous increase in the active and 
compelling sea competition, but also a progressive ex- 
pansion ,in the facilities which create potential competi- 
tion; so that sea competition for Pacific coast freight has 
been in-a progressive degree the normal condition for a 
great many years. 


Prior to the amendment of the law in 1910, the trans- 
continental lines were in position to freely make rates 
which were considered necessary to meet this competi- 
tion, so long as they could establish substantially different 
circumstances and conditions whenever called upon to 
justify them. After the amendment of the law, their 
fourth section applications automatically protected them 
in continuing such rates until the conclusion of litigation 


in 1914, so that it is only within the past two years that’* 


the carriers have been hampered in meeting sea com- 
petition by a requirement to observe a prescribed rela- 
lation to the terminal rates, and this has resulted in a 
serious disturbance of the normal relation of rates be- 
tween intermediate destinations themselves and from the 
several points of origin to intermediate destinations, re- 
sulting in complaints now before the Commission. 


It is our understanding that these cases are now opened 
by the Commission de novo, and that ‘tthe present dis- 
position of rates upon individual commodities is not so 
important as a consideration of the fundamental principles 
by which the carriers and the Commission should ke 
guided in future. The questions at issue have been al- 
most continuously before the Commission for eight or ten 
years, and we understand that the carriers, in the light 
of past experience, are expected to express their views 
as to the manner in which they should be handled in 
future. 


So long as a mathematical relation of intermediate 
rates to terminal rates that are necessary from time to 
time to meet sea competition is maintained or required, it 
is believed that there can be no satisfactory and perma- 
nent settlement of this controversy... By this statement 
I do not mean to suggest that the carriers should have 
a free hand to make rates as they please, but do believe 
that the intermediate rates should be separately adjusted 
in normal relation to each other, and that the Commission 
should control the situation by determining what rates 
to the terminals are justified. 
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Statement of Principles. 

I have prepared and desire to submit as an exhibit a 
statement of principles or rules submitted by ‘transcon- 
tinental carriers to govern fourth section application. 

Suggestion 1 is: 

1. Carriers shall be required to show: 

(a) That proposed. rates to or from the more distant 
points are necessitated by conditions which have not 
been created by the applicant carrier, are less than rea- 
sonable, and are sub-normal. 


(b) That such rates yield revenue in excess of the 


actual cost of handling the traffic upon which they are 
to apply, thereby adding something to the net revenue 
and avoiding any increased burden upon intermediate 
points. 

These requirements were prescribed by the Commission 
in the Mississippi Valley and Southeastern Fourth Section 
cases. Transcontinental lines believe they are fair re- 
quirements and they should be expected to meet them. 

We have not included the requirement that the carriers 
should show “that the highest rates at intermediate points 
are not more than reasonable when measured by the usual 
standards by which the reasonableness of rates is de- 
termined,” because it is our contention that whenever the 
carriers can show that the proposed rates to terminals 
are necessitated by conditions which have not been cre- 
ated by them, are less than reasonable and yield revenue 
in excess of the so-called out-of-pocket cost, the rates 
should be authorized without any disturbance of inter- 
mediate rates. At the hearings upon fourth section ap- 
plications, the intermediate communities, as well as the 
ocean lines, will have every opportunity to challenge ‘the 
necessity of the proposed rates to the terminals, but it 
should be unnecessary to introduce a review of rates at 
intermediate points at every hearing covering an applica- 
tion for authority to make a Pacific coast terminal rate. 
The intermediate communities can at any time exercise 
their right to complain of the alleged unreasonableness 
of their own rates. ; 

Carriers will cheerfully undertake to.show at such hear- 
ings, if the Commission so desires, that the highest rates 
at intermediate points are not more than reasonable, but 
consider that such a requirement is unnecessary and- will 
simply burden and prolong the hearings upon fourth sec- 
tion applications. 

To Meet Potential Competition. 

Suggestion 2 is: 

Relief shall be granted the carriers to meet not only 
actual sea competition, but also potential competition 
which has been previously manifested and the facilities 
for which are still in existence, although dormant at the 
time of the application of the hearing thereon. 

A man is justified in protecting his home before it is 
burglarized or despoiled. A merchant, firm, or corpora- 
tion is justified in protecting his business by every legiti- 
mate means against the serious encroachments of his 
competitors before they take his business from him. 
Common carriers are equally justified in protecting their 
business before they are deprived of it, and cannot fairly 
be expected to first submit to its loss by failing to main- 
tain such rates as are necessary to protect it and to neg- 
lect to make the necessary rates until they are com- 
pelled to enter a struggle for its recovery. The recogni- 
tion of this first law of nature would even justify rates 
to meet a threatened competition which had not actually 
begun, but we have here used the word “potential” as 
describing a competition which has been already mani- 
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fested with compelling force, is temporarily inactive, but 
is certain to be actively resumed. The statistics shown 
on page 227 of the Commission’s opinion covering fourth 
section violations in the Southeast show no tonnage han- 
dled by water between St. Louis and New Orleans after 
the year 1904, and in that opinion the Commission states: 

At the time of this testimony relative to the rates in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley was taken (June, 1912) there were no regular 
boat lines in operation from the Ohio River points or St. Louis 


to New Orleans. Regular service of this character had not been 
furnished for some years. 


In the present case we are dealing with a tangible com- 
petition, about the future of which there can be no doubt, 
and we are seeking authority to meet the normal condi- 
tion to competition for transcontinental traffic which has 
been already fully demonstrated. The process of ob- 
taining relief from the provisions of the fourth section 
is necessarily slow, and if the carriers are not permitted 
to make the necessary rates before the active resumption 
of sea competition, they will inevitably suffer the loss 
of their traffic before they are able to help themselves. 


Actual Movement by Water. 


Suggestion 3 is: 

The actual movement of a commodity by water shall 
determine whether it is susceptible to sea competition. 

This is a_ self-imposed limitation which the carriers 
might have been fully justified in omitting from their 
recommendations. In the first place, we are not seeking 
the privilege of making reduced class rates, in view of 
the probability of a class rate embracing commodities 
which are not susceptible to sea competition as well as 
commodities that are. We are not seeking the privilege 
of indiscriminately making commodity rates without show- 
ing that each commodity upon which a rate is imposed 
is susceptible to transportation by water. Prior to the 
opening of the canal, we might well have contended for 
the privilege of anticipating the threatened diversion of 
a commodity to the sea routes by making the necessary 
rate to hold the traffic, and would prefer to have that 
privilege in future, but inasmuch as we have experienced 
a period of active competition through the canal, during 
which it may fairly be presumed that the ocean lines 
carried nearly every commodity for which they could 
compete, we think this is a fair method of satisfying the 
desire of the Commission to know that the commodity 
is one on which a rate to meet sea competition is neces- 
sary—thereby reducing the number of commodities to a 
minimum upon which fourth section relief is granted. 


Equivalent of Rates by Sea. 


Suggestion ‘4 is: 

Rates between Atlantic or Gulf ports and Pacific ports 
shall be authorized which are the practical equivalent 
of the rates by sea, taking into account the relative cost 
and disabilities, i. e., accomplishing a fair equalization of 
the rates—the rates at intermediate points to be consid- 
ered separately and without relation to the terminal ad- 
justment. 

To determine the volume of the rate on each commodity 
which a carrier shall be authorized to make, the Com- 
mission is entitled to know what rate between the ports 
by the route of the applicant will be a practical equiva- 
lent of the rate by sea, and can fairly expect to be sat- 
isfied of the relative disabilities of the sea routes and 
the advantages of the applicant carrier in the cost of 
insurance, switching, lighterage, loading or unloading 
charges, if any, and the measure of intangible disabilities 
or advantages, if any. 
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When satisfied that the commodity is competitive with 
the sea routes and that the rate to be authorized be- 
tween the ports is not lower than the equivalent of the 
sea rates, the carrier not being authorized to create any 
new condition, does not, therefore, establish any undue 
discrimination, and seems to be unquestionably entitled 
to complete relief. 

To put it another way; that if the rate proposed by 
the applicant carrier from port to port is not lower than 
the equivalent of the cost of shipment by sea after com- 
paring all of the factors, the carrier should be granted 
complete relief, but if the proposed rate is lower than 
the equivalent of the cost of shipment by sea, our prop- 
osition is that the Commission shall say what rate is 
justified as an equivalent of the rate by sea and authorize 
such rate without prescribing any relation of any other 
rates. 

To Enable Carriers to Hold Traffic. — 

Suggestion 5 is: 

Rates between interior points of origin in eastern de- 
fined territories and Pacific coast terminals shall be what- 
ever is determined necessary to enable carriers to obtain 
or hold a fair proportion of the traffic, taking into con- 
sideration: 

(a) The rates from principal points of origin via sea 
routes to destination ports; 

(b) The additional charges 
portation; 

(c) A fair allowance for the intangible difference, if 
any, due to superior service; 

(d) Competition of carriers from other points or origin. 

The rates at intermediate points to be considered sep- 
arately and without relation to the terminal adjustment. 

When the equivalent of the ocean rate to the Pacific 
port, either from the Atlantic port or from interior points 
of origin, shall have been determined, it .s quite obvious 
that rail rates which are not lower than such equivalent 
of cost of shipment by sea do not more than meet the 
sea competition and do not create any new condition or 
any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to 
any particular locality. The carriers then contend that 
they should be authorized upon application to make from 
any interior point of production of the same commodity- 
such rate as may be shown to be necessary to permit of 
the shipment of the commodity from such interior point 
and enable the carriers to obtain or hold a fair propor- 
tion of the traffic. 

For examplé, to make such rate from Chicago as may 
be necessary to enable the carriers from Chicago to com- 
pete for the transportation of a commodity to San Fran- 
cisco against a movement by sea from. points within 
reach of the ocean lines. 


incident to water trans- 


Rates to Interior Points. 


Suggestion 6 is: 

When the carriers shall have fully supported their fourth 
section applications as contemplated by the preceding 
rules, the Commission shall exercise the authority dele- 
gated by the fourth section to authorize the carrier “to 
charge less for longer than for shorter distances” and 
“from time to time prescribe the extent to which such 
common carrier may be relieved,” by considéring what 
rates in fact are justified and fixing in the determination 
of all applications the specific rates which shall be au- 
thorized to met water competition without affecting the 
rates at intermediate points, except that the carriers shall 
not be permitted to exceed the combination of the au- 
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thorized rate to the port plus local rate thence to interior 
destination. 

Briefly summed up, these recommendations contemplate 
that, intermediate points being afforded protection by the 
provision of the law requiring that they be given just and 
reasonable rates with lowest combination as maximum, 
the Commission shall protect them against any unreason- 
able prejudice or disadvantage by declining to approve 
rates to or from the more distant points which exceed 
the requirements of the carriers to meet competition 
which they have not created, but that when the carriers 
have made the showing required by the Commission to 
justify proposed rates to or from the more distant points 
they shall be authorized to make those rates, or such 
rates in lieu thereof as the Commission may find to be 
justified, without disturbing any other rates. In this way 
a proper relation of intermediate rates to each other will 
be preserved and all intermediate points will be fully 
safeguarded against any undue discrimination. 

These suggestions are the result of earnest considera- 
tion by the executive traffic officers of all Pacific coast 
lines and are offered as their unanimous recommendation 
of principles for dealing with future transcontinental 
fourth section applications which they believe to afford 
the only solution which will avoid disturbance of rate 
relations throughout the West and accomplish a perma- 
nent settlement of this question. 





TRANSCONTINENTAL RATE HEARING 


The first hearing on the reopened transcontinental rate 
cases before Commissioner Daniels and Examiner Thurtell 
in Chicago, November 20, brought together the usual crowd 
of traffic men and attorneys that has been gathering every 
little while for the last several years to thrash out the 
questions involved. In order that the scope of the hear- 
ings and the proposed order of procedure might be thor- 
oughly understood Commissioner Daniels read the fol- 
lowing statement at the opening of the hearing at the 
Hotel La Salle: 

“The Commission has assigned for hearing on Novem- 
ber 20 at Chicago, Ill.; on November 28 at Salt Lake City, 
Utah; on December 4 at San Francisco, Cal.; on Decem- 
ber 11 at Portland, Ore.; and on December 14 at Spokane, 
Wash., the following matters: 


“The reopening of the fourth section applications filed 
by R. H. Countiss, agent, on behalf of transcontinental 
carriers respecting rates on the so-called schedule C com- 
modities from eastern defined territory to Pacific Coast 
ports and intermediate points. 

“The reopening of fourth section application 9813, and 
others, respecting rates on barley, beans, canned goods, 
asphaltum, dried fruits and wine from Pacific Coast ports 
and intermediate points via Galveston, Tex., to Atlantic 
seaboard. 


“The reopening of the fourth section applications filed 
by R. H. Countiss, agent, on behalf of transcontinental car- 
riers respecting rates on the so-called schedule B commodi- 
ties from eastern defined territory to Pacific Coast ter- 
minals and intermediate points. 

“Docket No. 9258—The complaint of the Commercial 
Club of Kansas City, Mo., vs. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. 

“Fourth section applications filed by R. H. Countiss on 
behalf of transcontinental carriers respecting rates on 
classes and commodities from the Pacific Coast to eastern 
territory. which are lower in some instances than the 
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rates on like traffic from and to intermediate points. The 
Commission proposes tentatively the following order of 
procedure for the hearings: 

“At Chicago: 1.’ Testimony on behalf of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce in support of their petition asking 
that the fourth section applications respecting rates on 
the so-called schedule B commodities from eastern defined 
territory to Pacific Coast and intermediate points be re- 
opened that showing may be made respecting changed 
conditions which are now alleged to make necessary and 
justifiable other and different orders respecting the rates 
on these commodities than those heretofore entered. 

“2. Submission by the carriers of such plan of readjust- 
ment of rates from eastern defined territory to Pacific 
Coast and intermediate points on both schedules B and C 
as to them may seem proper and justifiable. 

“3. -Testimony on behalf of shipping interests in that 
portion of the United States lying on and east of the Mis- 
souri River respecting proposed readjustment of these 
westbound commodity rates. 

“4. Testimony as to proposed rates on California prod- 
ucts from Pacifit Coast and intermediate California points 
via Galveston to the Atlantic seaboard. 

“Docket No. 9258—The complaint of the Commercial 
Club of Kansas City, Mo., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

“At Salt Lake City, Utah, on November 28, and at 


‘Spokane, Wash., on December 14: Testimony on behalf 


of shippers residing in the intermountain territory in the 
states of Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Utah and 
Wyoming. 

“At San Francisco, on December 4: 1. Testimony on 
behalf of shippers in California respecting proposed read- 
justment of rates from eastern territory to the California 
points and testimony relative to proposed readjustment of 
rates on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, dried 
fruits and wine from California points via Galveston to the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

“2. Testimony of the carriers relative to fourth section 
applications respecting rates on classes and commodities 
from Pacific Coast points to eastern territory which are 
lower than the rates from or to intermediate points. 

“Docket No. 9278—the complaint of the Arizona Cor- 
poration Commission ys. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., at Portland, 
December 11. 

“1. Testimony on behalf of shippers located in the states 
of Oregon and Washington respecting proposed readjust- 
ment of rates from eastern territory to north Pacific coast 
and intermediate points. 

“It should be made plain that although the Commission 
has granted authority to the carriers to cancel the rates 
which were suspended in I. & S. Docket No. 909 and to 
file new tariffs containing rates from eastern territory to 
the PAcific coast which are higher than the current rates 
by 10 cents per 100 pounds on carloads and 25 cents per 
100 pounds on less than carloads, and has authorized the 
carriers to file tariffs containing rates from California 
ports on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, dried 
fruits and wine which are higher than the present rates 
by 10 cents per 100 pounds, that these rates are subject 
to protest and suspension by the Commission, and if 
established are intended as temporary only, pending the 
report and order of the Commission responsive to the 
hearings in this case. Although the Commission has can- 
celed the hearings respecting I. & S. Docket No. 909 for 
the reason that the rates suspended in that proceeding 
are to be canceled, the hearings respecting the reasonable- 
ness and propriety of any proposed readjustment of these 
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transcontinental rates, both from east to west and west 
to east, will proceed as scheduled. The fourth section 
applications respecting rates on commodities from eastern 
defined territory to Pacific Coast ports and intermediate 
points have been reopened, and the whole subject matter of 
what relief, if any, under the present circumstances should 
be afforded the carriers as to rates from this territory to 
the Pacific coast as compared with the rates to inter- 
mediate points, is in issue. The Commission’s order 
requiring the carriers to readjust the rates on barley, beans, 
canned goods, asphaltum, dried fruits and wine from Cali- 
fornia ports via Galveston to the Atlantic seaboard in 
strict accord with the requirements of the fourth section 
has been temporarily postponed, but the question of what 
must be done about these rates is also in issue. Certain 
rates from the Pacific Coast to the eastern territory on 
classes and commodities are lower than the rates from or 
to intermediate points. The question as to what relief, if 


. amy, should be afforded the carriers from the operation of 


the fourth section as to these rates is in issue. There are 
also the issues presented by the complaint of the Com- 
mercial Club of Kansas City and the complaint of the 
Arizona Corporation Commission.” 

It developed early in the hearing that the Chicago pro- 
ceedings would not consume as much time as had been 
thought, it being announced that the main case for the 
protestants in regard to changed conditions of water 
competition would be put in at the hearings in the far 
West, probably at Spokane. The railroads presented their 
case on the first day, using as witnesses, L. J. Spence, 
director of traffic of the Southern Pacific, and P. P. Hast- 
ings, assistant general freight agent of the Santa Fe. Their 
figures and semi-argumentative statements had a familiar 
ring, as did the questions asked in cross-examination and 
scattered testimony of shippers, though, of course, changes 
had been made to met the new conditions. 

Mr. Spence presented the ‘case of the carriers in a long 
statement (printed in full elsewhere), in which he sub- 
mitted the principles or rules for the transcontinental 
lines as their opinion of what should govern in fourth 
section application. Briefly summarized, they were as 
follows: 

1. Carriers shall be required to show, 

(a) That proposed rates to or from the more distant 
points are necessitated by conditions which have not been 
created by the applicant carrier, are less than reasonable, 
and are sub-normal. 

(b) That such rates yield revenue in excess of the 
actual cost of handling the traffic upon which they are 
to apply, thereby adding something to the net revenue and 
avoiding. any increased burden upon intermediate points. 

2. Relief shall be granted the carriers to meet not only 
actual sea competition, but also potential competition which 
has been previously manifested, and the facilities for which 
are still in existence although dormant at the time of 
the application or the hearing thereon. 

3. The actual movement of a commodity by water shall 
determine whether it is susceptible to sea competition. 

4. Rates between Atlantic or Gulf ports and Pacific 
ports shall be authorized which are the practical equivalent 
of the rates by sea, taking into account the relative cost 
and disabilities; i. e., accomplishing a fair equalization of 
the rates—the rates at intermediate points to be considered 
separately and without relation to the terminal adjustment. 

5. Rates between interior points of origin in eastern 
defined territories and Pacific Coast terminals shall be 
whatever is determined necessary to enable carriers to 
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obtain or hold a fair proportion of the traffic, taking into 
consideration, 

(a) The rates from principal points of origin via sea 
routes to destination ports; 

(b) The additional charges incident to water trans- 
portation; 

(c) A fair allowance for the intangible difference, if 
any, due to superior service; 

(d) Competition of carriers from other points of 
origin. 

The rates at intermediate points to be considered sepa- 
rately and without relation to the terminal adjustment. 

6. When the carriers shall have fully supported their 
fourth section applications as contemplated by the preced- 
ing rules, the Commission shall exercise the authority 
delegated by the fourth section to authorize the carrier “to 
charge less for longer than for shorter distances” and 
“from time to time prescribe the extent to which such 
common carrier may be relieved,” by considering what 
rates in fact are justified and fixing in the determination 
of all applications the specific rates which shall be author- 
ized to meet water competition without affecting the rates 
at intermediate points, except that the carriers shall not 
be permitted to exceed the combination of the. authorized 
rate to the port plus full local rate thence to interior 
destination. 


DEMURRAGE SUSPENSIONS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A fumble on the part of somebody in the Commission, 
some time after the Commission had voted, on November 
15, to suspend the demurrage tariffs, created a situation 
respecting them that, to many shippers, seemed intolera- 
ble. ‘ 

Formal notice that the tariffs were suspended was given 
to the public November 20 at 4 p. m. Commissioner 
Clark, under date of November 15, notified Guy M. Freer, 
president of the National Industrial Traffic League, that 
the tariffs had been suspended. The latter notified a 
number of members of the League, by letter under date 
of November 16, that the Commission had suspended the 
tariffs. Some of those who received word, noting the 
fact that nothing had appeared in the newspapers and 
being desirous of confirmation, wired to the Commission 
and received messages from Secretary McGinty on No- 
vember 17, that the matter had not been disposed of. 

A copy of the message sent to Freer was sent to the 
car congestion hearing at Louisville, and in that indirect 
and unofficial way Commissioner McChord received in- 
formation that his colleagues had suspended the tariffs. 
Various shippers had refused to consider the hearing at 
Louisville as a matter pertaining to demurrage and de- 
clined to go ahead on that line, especially after they had 
learned that the tariffs were suspended. 

The message from Commissioner Clark was sent out, 
so Mr. Clark’s office explained, because Mr. Freer asked 
whether a hearing would be granted by the suspension 
board, as requested by the Traffic League officials early 
in November, when the tariffs first made their appear- 
ance. Mr. Freer also wanted to know whether a sug- 
gestion that there be a conference between small com- 
mittees representing the shippers, the carriers and the 
Commission would be carried out. To save the Traffic 
League officials a needless trip to Washington, Mr. Freer 
was notified that the Commission had suspended the tar- 
iffs, the writer of the message first having ascertained 
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from the suspension board that it would have its mimeo-- 


graphed notice of suspension ready that afternoon or the 
next morning. 

Something happened that caused that notice to be held 
up. What it was has not been made public. The fact is 
the notice was not given out until November 20. 


The record, therefore, shows that one of the commis- 
sioners sent out telegraphic information on the day action 
was taken that the tariffs stood suspended, while the 
secretary, two days thereafter, notified other inquirers, two 
days thereafter, that the Commission had not acted. 
Those who pinned their declarations on Commissioner 
Clark’s message were right. The suspension was ordered 
on November 15, but the formal notice w that effect 
was not issued until five days later. 

The order, issued on the evening of November 20, is 
a close-lined, typewritten document of seven pages. It 
names all the tariffs containing advanced charges for 
demurrage that the clerks in the Commission were able 
to collect. If any were missed, they will be suspended in 
supplemental orders. 

Suspension of the demurrage tariffs is especially pleas- 
ing to the National Industrial Traffic League, which sent 
relays of representatives to the car shortage hearing at 
Louisville to fight against advances of demurrage charges 
being accepted as a cure for car congestion. The League 
will fight that proposal at every turn, along the lines of 
the protest filed with the Commission by President Freer 
when the tariffs reached the Commission. After de- 
nouncing the proposed advances as being unjust and un- 
reasonable, Mr. Freer said: 

“It is further represented that the abolition of the 
weather rule is unreasonable and unjust, particularly to 
the smaller shippers and receivers of freight, who haul 
to and from public team tracks. 

“Attention is called to the fact that the weather rule 
was originally approved by the Commission because of 
the view that conditions which would equally prevent the 
carrier from loading and unloading should absolve its 
patrons from liability, and that where the condition of 
the weather during the free time seriously interferes with 
loading or unloading, it prevents the carriers from giving 
the consignor or consignee a reasonable time within the 
free period to load or unload his freight. 

“It is further suggested that since the carrier, by pro- 
vision in the bill of lading conditions, is exempted from 
loss, damage, or delay resulting from the act of God, the 
shipper or receiver should not be held liable where the 
act of God prevents loading or unloading within the nor- 
mal free time. 

“Your petitioner further alleges that the proposed 
change in the average agreement rule is unreasonable. 
The number of debit days which could be offset by credits 
earned was originally seven. This was later reduced to 


five, and it is now proposed to still further reduce the . 


period to three days. 

“Credits earned represent cars released either during 
the first 24 hours of free time, or before the 48-hour free 
time period begins to run, and, while many cars are actu- 
ally released before the free time period begins, no addi- 
tional credit is allowed the shipper or receiver. 

“To the extent that the shipper or receiver accumu- 
lates credits by the prompt release of equipment, he 


should be permitted to apply these credits against debits 
on other cars handled during the same month, and in this 
view of the situation the present rule limiting the offset 
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period to five days is less than the shipper or receiver 
might reasonably ask, and the proposal to reduce this 
period to three days is manifestly unfair. 

“Your petitioner believes, and therefore alleges, that 
the so-called car shortage throughout the country at this 
time is due not so much to an actual lack of cars as to 
a lack of car efficiency, for which the carriers are pri- 
marily and principally responsible, and that this condition 
does not justify the imposition of demurrage rates and 
rules which would: otherwise be admittedly improper. 

“While there are undoubtedly some unnecessary delays 
in releasing cars on the part of some shippers and re- 
ceivers, they represent a small minority; but in the ap- 
plication of the demurrage rules there can be no elas- 
ticity which will permit of penalizing this minority with- 
out imposing a similar penalty upon the many shippers 
and receivers against whom demurrage accrues from 
causes beyond their control, the chief of which is the 
absolute failure of the carriers to perform their services 
with any degree of regularity. 

“Your petitioner further believes that before the car- 
riers are permitted to increase the demurrage charges 
against the public, they should be required to adopt and 
cnforce some reasonable and adequate rules as among 
themselves, tending to promote car efficiency. 

“It is further urged that in view of the many injustices 
which the shippers and consignees now suffer from the 
application of demurrage rules where the charges are 
primarily due to irregularity and insufficiency on the part 
of the carriers, and which hardships would be multiplied 
by changes in the demurrage rules such as are now pro- 
posed, the Commission should permit no increases in 
charges unless there is first provided some machinery 
by which the rules may be applied in a reasonable and 
impartial manner, either by district demurrage commis- 
sioners or otherwise. 

“The National Industrial Traffic League earnestly pro- 
tests against the proposed changes in demurrage rates and 
rules, and respectfully petitions the Commission to sus- 
pend all of these tariffs which have been or are now 
being filed, pending a hearing in which the whole matter 
may be thoroughly investigated.” 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


According to the Panama Canal Record the cargo car- 
ried through the canal last September amounted to 662,170 
tons and was the greatest for any month since the re- 
opening of the canal. It has been exceeded only once 
since the opening of the canal in 1914. In July, 1915, 
the tonnage was 705,469. 

The number of ships passing through the canal in sea- 
going or commercial service was 154. This number has 
been exceeded but twice, in July and August of 1915, 
when the numbers were 170 and 161, respectively. 

In respect of nationality, the British ships were just 
one-half of the total number. They were more than twice 
the American ships and almost eight times as many as 
the Norwegian ships, the next highest in number, respect- 
ively. 

_ The classification of the shipping through the canal in 
September, according to trade routes, shows that 17 ves- 
sels with 72,964 tons of carge passed in the U. S. coast- 
wise trade from the Atlantic to the Pacific and four vessels 
with 26,232 tons of cargo from the Pacific to the Atlantic. . 
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Modern Politics and Transportation 


(Address of EF. Kearney, president of the Wabash Railway, 
d 


before members of the Kansas City Traffic Club, at their thir 
annual banquet, November 15, 1916.) 

The subject of my address this evening is ‘Modern 
Politics and Transportation” and I am going to throw in 
for good measure a new definition of “toil.” Some of 
you, perhaps, will wonder why I couple modern politics 
and transportation. Some of you may be expecting a 
rather severe arraignment of the government tn regard 
to its treatment of railroads during the past fifteen years. 
If you are, you are going to be disappointed. I am not 
here to use the “hammer.” I think what the railroads 
did to the government and the people in the years gone 
by and what the government has done to the railroads 
in the more recent years is about a fifty-fifty proposition. 
I am here with you to-night, not to plead as a railroad 
officer and not as a railroad man, but simply as a citizen 
of this great country of ours for a square deal and for 
fair treatment of the biggest single business in the United 
States—the business of transportation. I couple modern 
politics and transportation because transportation per- 
tains to the state; it is a function of government; it is 
one of the great branches of political economy, therefore, 
politics and.transportation must go hand in hand. 


What is the present pressing railroad problem? (I ex- 
pected to hear somebody holler “cars.”) The problem 
which we have to face to-day from a transportation stand- 
point is the possible breaking down of the transportation 
machinery. The inability of the transportation industry 
to properly handle the vast volume of traffic which is 
offered to-day. You ask what is the reason that the trans- 
portation industry is not at this time able to properly 
take care of its traffic. This is a question which in- 
terests every man, woman and chiki in this country. The 
reasons for it are many. I am talking to you now as a 
citizen of the United States, one who loves his country. 
I do not want to go back into ancient history or to deal 
with statistics to-night, but I want to leave the thought 
in your mind, and I want to impress upon you above all 
things my absolute sincerity in dealing with this ques- 
tion, and I think you will be able to say when I have 
finished that I am not talking to you as a railroad official, 
but as a citizen of this great country of ours; a man 
who loves his country ‘and its institutions. When 
we go into the ancient history of railroading, we find rail- 
roads built by private capital, furnished by individuals, 
and the men who were building the railroads had the 
false notion that they were not responsible to the govern- 
ment or anybody else. The development of the railroad 
industry has been one of the most remarkable things of 
civilized time. Their operation and their arrogance in 
dealing with the public, their disregard of the public’s 
rights and privileges, was just as natural as day follows 
night and night follows day; and the people stood for 
those things many years. They were long suffering and 
patient, but the time came when the people turned, and 
they not only punished the railroads for what they had 
done to them in years gone by, but I think they have 
gone just a little bit beyond that point. 


Irishman who was found beating up a smaller one, and 
after the operation was completed he told the smaller 
one it was not because-he hated him, but just to show 
his authority over him. Coupled with that situation, there 
are politicians in- this country (and I use the word ad- 


¢ 


If it is continued . 
much longer, I will be reminded of the case of the big: 


visedly) who grasp the opportunity to advance their own 
interests by hampering the railroads. Right now I want 


‘ to say to the people of this country, if they are to recover 


their railroads and to give them fair treatment, they 
are going to have a battle royal with the politicians. 

In the early days of railroading the railroad officials 
were not only arrogant to the public but to their own 
employes as well. If an official was transferred from one 
railroad to another, or from one part of the country to 
another, he had a few favored friends or relatives to 
take with him, giving these friends or relatives upon 
reaching the new location the preferred runs and the 
better positions, and that method of procedure in turn 
created antagonism among railroad employes, and re- 
sulted directly in the formation of the railroad brother- 
hoods. Right here I want to say that the railroad brother- 
hoods of the present day are as necessary as food and 
drink, and J have no fault to find with them, except that 
in their power and their desire to show their authority 
they are now going just as far beyond where they should 
go as the railroad official went in the days gone by. 

A Civilizing Influence. 

Transportation is the greatest civilizing influence: in 
the world. Transportation is the greatest agency in the 
increase of production and the creation of value in the 
world. Anything that arbitrarily increases the cost of 
transportation correspondingly decreases the production. 
The railroad brotherhoods going before the legislature 
and trying to pass the so-called full crew bills, or limited 


‘length of train bill or other similar bills for the pur- 


pose of creating additional jobs, thinking that if the 
railroads keep on improving the service, increasing the 
size of trains by buying bigger locomotives, it is going 
to cut down the number of men employed on the railroad. 
The passing of these bills naturally results in the employ- 
ment of more men, and naturally increases the cost of 
transportation to the public, and the public pays the 
bill; but, on the other hand, the cheaper Aransportation 
generally becomes the more men will be employed. Work- 
ing against the legitimate reduction of transportation cost 
is working against an economic law; they are doing those 
things because they do not understand it. The railroads 
belong to the people. I mean this, that you must use 
the railroads in your daily life. There is not a man, 
woman or child in this country, regardless of how re- 
motely they may live from a railroad, who is not de- 
pendent upon transportation, directly or indirectly, for 
his prosperity and happiness. It is so foolish to arbi- 
trarily increase the cost of transportation. 

Permit me to give you a few figures, so you can more 
readily grasp the situation. There are 1,500,000 owners 
of railroad securities in the country to-day; 1,800,000 
transportation employes; 1,000,000 employes in industrial 
plants directly upon transportation companies; $1,500,- 
000,000 invested in railroad securities; $800,000,000 invest- 
ment of savings banks in railroad. securities; the cap- 
italization of the American railroads to-day is $19,000,- 
000,000. 


Did you ever stop to realize that the total capital 
invested in railroads to-day is almost the same as 
that invested in all other business interests of the 
United States; also did you know that there are 
forty-two thousand miles of railroad in the hands of the 
receiver—one-sixth of the total mileage in the United 
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States? Do these things mean anything to you gentle- 
men? Does it not mean that you individually, whether 
you are working for a railroad or not, are vitally interested 


in the prosperity of the railroads? 

I do not mean that the railroads should be allowed to 
do what they please. I believe that they should be prop- 
erly regulated. As I said, transportation is a function of 
government, and the government must necessarily regu- 
late it. To-day the railroads have more business than 
they can handle. The problem is not entirely a question 
of rates, at least not rates in a technical sense; and 
yet there was a time, a few years ago, when the railroads 
did not have anything like the business that they could 


handle. 
Quotes from Lardner. 

At the expense of wearying you gentlemen for a few 
moments, I would like very much to read you from two 
most remarkable books, or, perhaps, I should say, one 
of them is remarkable. I should like to read to you first 
from the book before me, which was published in 1850. 
I'll read you from “Railway Economy,” a treatise on the 
New Art of Transport. This book was printed in Lon- 
don, 1850, and its author is Dionysius Lardner. 


The influence of improved transport on civilization. ‘ 

The art by which the products of labor and thought and the 
persons who labor and think are transferred from place to place, 
is more than any other essential to social advancement. With- 
out it, no other art can progress. The people who do not pos- 
sess it cannot be said to have emerged from barbarism. The 
people who have not made some advances in it cannot yet have 
arisen from a low state of civilization. Nevertheless this art 
has been of all others the latest in attaining a state of per- 
faction; so late indeed that the future historian of social 
progress will report, without any real violation of truth that it’s 
creation is one of the events that has most eminently signalized 
the present age and generation. For, although transport by 
land and water was practic@d by our forefathers, its condition 
was so immeasurably below that to which it has been carried 
in our time, that a more adequate idea of its actual state will 
be conveyed by calling it a new art than by describing it as an 
improvement on the old one. 

But if human inventions have been laid in directing its pow- 
ers to this object, it must be admitted to have nobly compen- 
sated for the tardiness of its action by the incomparable rapid- 
ity of advancement it has produced when once it has been 
brought into play. Within an hundred years more has been 
accomplished in facilitating and expediting intercommunication 
than was effected from the creation of the world,.to the middle 
of the last century. This statement may perhaps appear 
ag and exaggerated, but it will bear the test of examina- 

on. 

The geographical condition of the world, the distribution of. 
the people who inhabit it, and the exclusive appropriation of its 
natural productions destined for their use to the various coun- 
tries of which it consists, have imposed upon mankind the 
necessity of intercommunication and commerce. Commerce is 
nothing more than the interchange of production of industry 
between people and people. Such interchange presupposes the 
existence of the art of transport by land and water. In propor- 
tion to the perfection of this art will be the extent of commerce. 

The people incapable of communicating with others must 
exist upon the production of its own labor and its own soil, 
but nature has given us desires after productions of other soils 
and other climates. Besides this the productions of each par- 
ticular soil or country are obtainable in superfluity. They are 
infinitely more in quantity than the people by whom and 
amidst whom they are produced have need of; while other and 
distant people are in a like situation, having a superfluity of 
some products and an insufficient or total absence of others. 

The people of South Carolina and Georgia have a superfluity 
of cotton. The people of West Indies Islands have a superfluity 
of coffee and tobacco. The people of Louisiana have a super- 
fluity of sugar. The people who inhabit the vast valley of the 
upper Mississippi and the Missouri have a superfluity of corn 
and cattle. The people of civilized Europe have a superfluity of 
the products of mechanical labor. Those of France have a 
superfluity of silk goods. Those of England of manufactured 
cotton, porcelain and enamel ware. Each of those various peo- 
ples is willing and able to supply the others with the production 
in which they themselves abound, and to receive in exchange 
those of which they stand in need and which are found else- 
where. But to accomplish such interchanges means of trans- 
port must be provided, and this transport must be sufficiently 
cheap, speedy, safe and regular to enable these several pro- 
ductions to arrive with their customers and delivered on such 
terms and conditions as will be compatible with the consumer 
to purchase them. 

It is sometimes contended that railways being commercial 
companies, whose concerns affect only their respective share- 
holders, publicity should not be exacted from them, and that 
the sharehoulders alone have a right to be informed of the 
affairs of their administration and management. But to this 


it may be answered that nothing short of publicity can bring 
information to the knowledge of parties so large and fluctuating 
as those of railway shareholders. 


By what means short of 
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general publicity, for example, could a body like proprietors of 
the Northwestern Railway acquire a clear, full and satisfactgry 
knowledge of that vast enterprise. 

Besides it may be answered the shares being matters of 
daily bargain and sale in the public market, every individual 
who may become a purchaser has a claim to the full knowl- 
edge of the state of the affairs of the company into which he 
is about to enter. Z 

In fine, considering the questions which have been agitated 
for some months respecting the great enterprises of the country 
in all their bearings and relations no expedient appears so 
likely to remedy the evils which have formed the subject of 
universal complaint and remonstrance to revive public confi- 
dence and restore railway property to its just value in the 
public market as a system of publicity such as is here recom- 


mended, 

Transportation places a value on things that have no 
value, yet it cheapens everything that you use and wear. 
What would a farmer in Minnesota do if he had no trans- 
portation to move his grain? What value would his 
product have? Transportation makes values; at the same 
time, as I have said, it cheapens everything you use. 
It nfikes happiness and prosperity for all of us. 

Quotes from Johnson and Van Metre. 


Would also like to read the following from the book, 
“Principles of Transportation,” by Emory R. Johnson and 
Thurman W. Van Metre, the publication bearing date 1916: 


The first railroad in England, a line between Liverpool and 
Manchester, was begun in 1826, three years before the ‘success 
of the locomotive was assured. At Mauch Chunk in 1827, and 
between Carbondale and Honesdale, in the same state, in 1826, 
two coal companies had opened roads for the transportation of 
their coal from mines to their canals. These mountain roads 
were built for private use, and the cars were operated by 
force of gravity and by means of stationery engines. They 
were not railroads in the present meaning of the term. The 
piqneer American railroad, built for general public use, was 
the Baltimore and Ohio. The company was chartered in 1827 
and construction was begun in 1828, but not on a large scale, 
there being only 13 miles open for traffic in 1830. Five years 
later the length of the road was 135 miles. The first rail of 
this historic road was laid July 4, 1928, by Charles Carroll, the 
only living signer of the Declaration of Independence. As 
Professor Hadley, writing in 1885, stated, ‘One man’s life was 
the connecting link between the political revolution of the last 
century and the industrial revolution of the present.” 

The construction of numerous other roads was begun shortly 
after work was commenced on the Baltimore & Ohio. The 
Southern Carolina roads, the Charleston & Hamburg, was char- 
tered in 1829, and in 1834 it had 137 miles in operation. For a 
short time it was the longest line in the world under one man- 
agement. The parent company of the New York Central Sys- 
tem, the Mohawk & Hudson, was chartered as early as 1826, 
and began construction in 1830. The line from Albany to 
Schenectady, 17 miles, was opened in 1831. Five years later 
Albany and Utica had been connected by rail. In 1842 Buffalo 
was reached; by that time lines had been built from New 
York and Boston to Albany, so that the east and west of that 
period had been joined by easy communication by way of the 
railroads and the great lakes. 

Between 1830 and 1835 railroad building was pushed more 
rapidly in Pennsylvania than in any other state, 200 miles being 
operated. The first division of the present Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System was the Columbia Railroad, by which Philadelphia 
was connected with Columbia on the Susquehanna River in 
1934. The road was built by the state, construction having been 
authorized in 1828. This railroad was the length of the through 
route above referred to, consisting of canals and railroads, by 
which the state connected Philadelphia with the Ohio River 
at Pittsburgh in 1834. The line to connect Philadelphia with 
New York, the Camden & Amboy, was charted in 1830 and 
completed in 1837. The road from Philadelphia to Baltimore, 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, was chartered in 
1831 and finished in 1837. The Reading Railroad, built mainly 
for the transportation of coal, was chartered in 1833 and opened 
for traffic five years later. 

In Massachusetts the chartering of railroad companies com- 
menced in 1830 and in 1835 three lines radiated from Boston, 
one ran south to Providence, another north to Lowell, and the 
third to Worcester. This third line reached Albany and western 
connections just at the close of 1841. 

The Americans began to build locomotives in 1830 or about 
as they began railroad building. The English locomotives were 
expensive; they could not be secured promptly, and when ob- 
tained were not well adapted to the light rails, deep grades 
and sharp curves of the American tracks. The traffic condi- 
tions caused the engines and cars to be built according to designs 
different from those followed in Great Britain, and the differ- 
ences in equipment are as quite pronounced today as they were 
at the beginning. . 

The period of rapid railroad building which began in 1867 
lasted in 1873, railway net of the United States being increased 
by 33,000 miles — the seven years. Unfortunately, however, 
many of the new railways anticipated the needs of their times; 
unable to secure traffic, these roads reported no returns on the 
large investments which they represented, and their securities 
became almost worthless. The financial and industrial crisis of 
1873 was largely due to the too rapid building of railways, and 
to the over-capitalization of most of the new lines. Indeed, 
the panic was precipitated by the failure of the Jay Cooke 
banking house of Philadelphia, which had underwritten a large 
issue of Northern Pacific bonds. The depression which ensued 
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was severe and protracted, and during the five years following 
1873 less than ten thousand miles of railway was constructed. 
By 1880, however, the country had recovered from results of 
the panic and the growth of the railroads net then began to 
proceed at a rapid rate. In 1880 there were 93,267 miles of 
railroad in the United States. In 1890 there were 163,597; 
70,000 miles of railroads were built in this country in a single 
decade. This marvelous achievement is unparalleled in the 
economic history of any other country in the world. Within 
ten years the people of the United States built as many miles of 
railroad as the people of the three leading countries of Europe 
had constructed in fifty years. The building operations were 
carried on in all sections of the country, but the largest in- 
ereases were made in the United States in the central and 
western portions of the country, where the settlers were rap- 
idly taking possession of the unoccupied agricultural and graz- 
ing sections of the vast public domain, and where the mineral 
wealth of the Cordilleras was causing cities and’ states to be 
established on the Rocky Mountain plateau. Capitalists, con- 
fident of the growth of the country, and assisted by generous 
aid from the United States and from the local government and 
from individuals in the sections to be served, constructed rail- 
roads for the purpose of creating the traffic upon which the 
earnings of the roads must depend. In many cases the railroads 
built during the twenty years following the Civil War were 
pioneers, entering unsettled regions beyond the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers, and opening highways by which emigration 
was able rapidly to occupy the prairies and mountain valleys of 
the great west. ; 

After 1890 there were no spectacular increases in the rail- 
way mileage of the United States comparable to the increases 
during the preceding ten years. It seemed that by 1890 the 
most urgent need for railways had been > that the country 
had been so well covered by the railroads that only minor ex- 
tensions were necessary. Moreover, the financial depression 
which began in 1893 and lasted for nearly five years, compelled 
the railways to practice rigid economy, and caused them to 
extend their systems slowly. During the five years from 1894 to 
1898 inclusive, the annual construction averaged less than 2,000 
miles, the yearly increase being a little more than 1 per cent, 
and the entire construction between 1890 and 1900 amounted to 
less than thirty thousand miles. With the prosperous times 
of 1898 the rate of increase rose again and for the next twelve 
years about 5,000 miles, or more than 2 per cent, were added 
each year to the railroads’ net of the United States. Since 
1912 the average annual construction has been less than 2,500 
miles; in the calendar year of 1915 only 933 miles of new lines 
were added to the railway net, the smallest amount constructed 
in a single year since 1864. ° 

The railway system of the United States now comprises over 
254,000 miles. In 1914, when there were 252,000 miles in the 
United States, the railway lines of the entire world were 690,000 
miles long. More than one-third of the mileage of the world 
was in the United States. The mileage in the United States 
exceeded that in all Europe by more than 15 per cent. 

The magniture of the railways system of the United States 
is only partially indicated by the figures as to mileage. The 
par value of the capital stock and the bonds comprising the 
capitalization of the railroads in this country having annual 
operating revenues in excess of $100,000, amounted in 1914. to 
$20,247,301,257. Not all these securities possessed a _ selling 
value, and it is not possible to say just how much capital was 
invested in the railroads of the country at that time. The pay- 
ments of interest and dividens by the railroads during the year 
amounted to $891,000,000, which capitalized at 5 per cent would 
give the railways securities an investment value of $17,820,- 
000,000, which is considerably less than their par value. The 
condensed balance sheet of 227,403 miles of roads showed a re- 
ported investment in roads and equipment of $16,872,000,000, 
together with the construction advances and net working assets 
amounting to $1,500,000,000. It is probable that the railroads 
of the United States will represent today an actual investment 
of at least $19,000,000,000, and that the cost of reproducing them 
would be even more than that sum. In 1913 Congress enacted 
a law directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to under- 
take the valuation of the railroads of the country, and at the 
present time this work is in progress. While this appraisal is 
being completed a large fund of definite information as to the 
value of the enormous railway property of the country will be 
available. 

Using the estimate of $19,000,000,000 as the amount of capital 
invested in the railroads of the country, it is interesting to 
make comparisons with other industries. The amount of capital 
invested in railroads is little, if any less than that invested in 
all the manufacturing industries of the country. The census of 
manufacturing in 1909 showed a reported capital investment of 
$18,428,000,000, while the value of farms and farm property in 
the United States on April 15, 1910, was placed at $40,991,000,000. 
The total wealth of the United States in 1912 was estimated to 
be $187,739,000,000, to which railways and their equipment con- 
tributed $16,149,000,000. Although it now costs but a small 
fraction of what it once did to transport persons and commod- 
ities a given distance, the amount of travel and traffic has so 
enormously increased, the demand for the service is now so 
many times more than what it was before the day of rail- 
roads and other economical agencies for transportation, that 
the capital employed in transportation is far greater than in 
the days of the stage coach and the tow boat. The cheaper 
the service the greater its magnitude and the larger the amount 
of capital devoted to the performance of service. 


Now I have read you of conditions as they existed in 
1850. There is the same problem, settled fifty years ago, 
which we now have, and the misunderstanding now on 
the part of the public is because the public does not 
understand how intimately they are concerned with the 
transportation industry and the prosperity of the railroad. 
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The other book was not published in 1850; it came from 
the press but a few weeks ago; at least it fell into my 
hands only last Friday evening. It was written by Emory 
R. Johnson (he’s got a whole lot of initials after his 
name) and T. W. VanMetre of Columbia. University. 
Both of these men are eminent political economists. The 
marvelous development of the railroads in the United 
States is one of the most wonderful: things ever taken 
place in any country. When you are so dependent upon 
transportation for all that you eat, drink or wear, why 
do we keep our eyes turned back to ancient history? I 
honor the pioneers, the men who had the courage and 
the purpose to build the transportation line across the 
trackless plain and huge mountains. These men were 
pioneers, but they were great in their mistakes, and they 
did make mistakes. Don’t you see the thought I want 
to leave in your minds? That each of you, no matter 
what you do, are dependent upon transportation for peace, 
prosperity and happiness; for all of these things are due 
to transportation, the greatest civilizing influence in the 
world. 
Railways Have Been Hampered. 


The great railway lines that are to-day unable to handle 
the vast volume of traffic offered to them are in that 
position simply because they have been hampered and 
their credit destroyed. There should be two hundred 
thousand box cars built every year to keep pace with the 
growing traffic. Last year but seventy-four thousand 
were built, and the great fault lies with the people who 
have restrained the railroad from making sufficient earn- 
ings to keep pace with the growing industry and the 
development of the country, and every manager is in- 
terested in that great question. Let us study this business 
problem in a business way. There have been mistakes 
made in the past. The railroad officials, some of them 
in the past have been dishonest, but I can look you gentle- 
men in the face and thank God that I belong to the great 
body of men who were as honest and fearless as any body 
of men in the United States or in any other line of in- 
dustry. If I were cautioning a young man entering rail- 
road life, I would caution him to be.patriotic. Patriotism 
is surely a wonderful thing, and if you are truly patriotic 
you will never believe that your railroad is greater than 
your government. There are many periods jof changing 
time, but through all the periods there is one thing that 
is always the same—that is an honest man. A railroad 
man cannot be a politician. Politicians have driven rail- 
road men out of public life. The politician has made it 
impossible for railroad officials to exercise the common 
rights of citizens. During the past ten years there has 
been passed in this country some sixty-three thousand laws 
by the various states and the national government, and 
many of them pertain to the regulation and government 
of the railroads. 

I am reminded of the story of a country boy who de- 
cided he wanted to be a lawyer. -His father arranged for 
him to enter the office of some great lawyer in a nearby 
city. The boy was gone three days, when he showed up 
back on his father’s farm, and his father said to the boy, 
“Well, how’s the law?” The boy replied, “Well, I don’t 
think much of it; I’m sorry I learned it.” But think of 
it! In the last few years, sixty-three thousand laws! 
We are law-mad; and the good Lord had only ten com- 
mandments to rule the whole world. It keeps us busy 
trying to figure out the best way to do. 

I think I have detained you long enough, but I want 
to put the thought in your mind what transportation 
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means to the people as a whole. The only alternative 
toward giving the railroads proper rates, proper super- 
vision, must be for the people to take hold of this con- 
dition and see that the railroads get sufficient revenue 
to meet the transportation requirements of this country. 
If they go after the railroads in the spirit of punishment, 
they are simply hurting themselves, and the only alter- 
native from the solution that I give you is government 
ownership. You know as well as I do what that would 
mean. If you added a couple of million employes to 
the government pay-rolls to-day, and put these interests 
in the hands of the government, I think it would be the 
death knell of American institutions and the downfall of 
democracy. I may be mistaken, but I think it would be 
one of the saddest things that could happen in this coun- 
try, but the only alternative is fair treatment. The hon- 
est, courageous and fearless railroad official in the past 
generation was the same as in this generation and the 
same as he will be ‘in the next generation. Gentlemen, 
I am pleading with you as a citizen of this country. 


Definition of Toil. 


Now I would like to talk to you just a few moments . 


in regard to a new definition of “toil.” One of the great 
weaknesses of the American character to-day is our great 
desire for wealth, and to some the desire for wealth, as 
evidenced by Warden Cotting in his talk this evening, 
without the necessity of honest toil or faithful service. 
However, this desire is worthy, not only on the part of 
those who work with their hands, but those who are 
supposed to work with their brains as well. I have no 
objection to a shorter working day, I have no objection 
to higher wages and higher salaries; in fact, I am very 
much in favor of them under proper conditions; but I 
do object to the spirit which is growing in the American 
youth of the present time, who believes that honest toil 
is ignoble; and the spirit which is creeping into all classes 
of society is a spirit which demands every~possible thing 
they can get and desire to give so little in return. I 
would like to see men of all classes put their whole 
heart in their work also. What is there in honest toil 
that should cause any man to go through life without 
knowing its truer joys and compensation? We get so 
much more out of toil than we put in. There can be no 
real happiness in this world unless we have enjoyed 
honest toil. 

What is the new definition of “toil” which I am giving 
you this evening? You will not find my definition of 
this word in any dictionary. I found it in the beautiful 
thought of Henry Van Dyke, in the wonderful poem en- 
titled “Toiling of Felix.” 

In the language of the poet: 

Toil is the sacrament of labour, bread and wine divincly 
blessed; 


Friendship’s food and sweet refreshment, strength and 
courage, joy and rest. 


These are the things we get from honest toil or faithful 
service. , What wonderful examples we have had in the 
history of the world of the dignity of toil! Listen to 
a few additional lines of this wonderful poem. You will 
readily recognize the divine character of the one who 
is supposed to repeat these words: 

Well I know thy toil and trouble, often weary, often worn: 
I have lived the life of labour, heavy burdens I have borne: 
Never in a prince’s palace have I slept on golden bed: 
Never in ¢ hermit’s cavern have I eaten unearned bread: 


Born within a lowly stable, where the cattle round me stood: 
Trained a carpenter in Nazareth, I have toiled, and found it 


good. 
as: “pe tread the path of labour follow where my feet have 
rod; 
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They who work without complaining do the holy will of God. 
Every task, however simple, sets the soul that does it freé; 
Every deed of love and mercy done to man is done to me. 


Oh, my friends, this doctrine, in addition to being the 
“sacrament of labor,” is also, still using the language of 
the poet: 

This is the gospel of labour, ring it, ye bells of the kirk! 

The Lord of Life came down from above to live with the men 
who work. 

This is the rose that he planted, here in the thorn-curst soil; 


ey is blessed with perfect rest, but the blessing of earth 
s toil. 


Mr. Toastmaster, if I have spoken at times in a seem- 
ingly pessimistic vein, I want to ask you to please forget 
it, because pessimism does not in any way represent my 
thoughts. There are some things in this world that I 
love far more than I could possibly love any corporation 
that I could possibly become interested in, and one of 
them is my country. Regardless of what political party 
may be guiding our destiny, it is our duty and our privi- 
lege to let this land be a refuge for the oppressed peoples 
of other lands, now and for the ages to come; and let us 
remember that the great blessings of life come only 
through honest toil and faithful service. 


CAR SHORTAGE HEARING 


(Special to The Traffic World from Louisville, Ky.) 

Commissioner McChord, who has been conducting the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s car shortage hearing 
here, after holding a conference November 17 with the 
committee of executives of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, wired for and obtained approval of the Commission 
for the plan suggested by the railroad men. It was de- 
cided that the formal hearing here would continue through 
Tuesday, in order to complete the record, and that Com- 
missioner McChord would leave here Wednesday to meet 
with the railroad representatives Thursday. 

The plan suggested by the railroads and adopted by 
the Commission provides for a permaneht committee of 
transportation experts, representing the American Railway 
Association, which will sit in Washington with a representa- 
tive of the Commission, and decide such controversies as 
may arise. This committee consists of five railroad execu- 
tives representing the different sections, and George 
Hodges of the association, and they, together with the 
Commission’s representative, will settle all difficulties. 

It became known here that the railroad committee would 
insist on two remedies for the shortage situation: con- 
tingent, increase in per diem charges, and increased de- 
murrage rates. 

At the hearing November 17, the question between the 
L. & N. and Kentucky coal operators was taken up. F. D. 
Wood, president of the Wallins Creek Coal Company, at 
Pineville, Ky., testfied that, as was stated in a telegram 
offered in evidence, his company had refused to load cer- 
tain foreign coal cars offered by the L. & N. because that 
road wanted the coal for the Hamilton Otto Coke-Com- 
pany, Hamilton, O., alone, while the mine operators wanted 
it pro rated among other northern contract customers. 
Scores of questions were asked Mr. Wood as to whether 
or not brokers were reconsigning coal intended for public 
utilities, in order to secure famine prices. Mr. Wood said 
his mine sold to both brekers and contract customers. 

Charles B. Phelps, superintendent of transportation of 
the Louisville & Nashville railroad, was questioned as to 
the modification of embargoes which permit movement of 
coal in L. & N. coal cars to New Albany, Jeffersonville, 
Cementville, Speeds and Sellersburg, Ind., while shipments 
to Hamilton are prohibited. He said the places named 
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always have been considered a part of the Louisville switcb- 
ing district, although the L. & N. and Panhandle partici- 
pate in a through rate. 

Commissioner McChord, at the outset of the forenoon 
session, ordered telegrams sent to railroads not yet rep- 
resented, subpoening the executive officer to appear in 
Louisville at once. 

“A number of roads again read telegrams into the rec- 
ord as to operations in the coal car return movement, and 
no one answered in the negative when Attorney-Examiner 
Dow asked if any roads were failing to receive cars. Re- 
ports made also showed a substantial movement of refrig- 
erator and heater cars to the West. 

Commissioner Clements was a visitor at the afternoon 
session on his way to Atlanta. He was invited to sit with 
Commissioner McChord,, but had to hurry to make con- 
nections. 

J. T. Bougher of the Philadelphia & Reading railroad tes- 
tified for the Central of New Jersey. He told of improve- 
ments because of facilitating unloading, but said a number 
of cars still were held up because of inadequate warehouse 
facilities. : 

Charles H. Beber, superintendent of car service of the 
Michigan Central, answered the Commission’s formal ques- 
tions, and told of conditions along the road he represented. 

The L. & N. and Illinois Central have reached an agree- 
ment to handle each other’s cars in switching service of 
terminals at Louisville, Memphis and New Orleans, but the 
coal car embargo of the L. & N. to the north still is un- 
changed. It is thought, however, that this embargo soon 
will be modified or lifted, in accordance with the wishes of 
Commissioner McChord. 

Saturday, November 18, the tenth day of the hearing, 
was more devoid of startling disclosures than any other 
session thus far held. Perhaps the most unusual asser- 
tion was that of O. C. Castle, representing the Southern 
Pacific system lines, who said that the changes in the car 
services rules soon to become effective would prove a 
vast economic waste to the carriers by reducing the avail- 
ability of cars due to the general return, the increased 
empty mileage in hauls, and the inevitable congestion of 
railroad terminals. ° 

Mr. Castle held that the only salvation of railroads under 
the new car service rules would be the adoption by repre- 
sentative and connecting carriers of an equalization propo- 
sition, which, he said, already had been effective when 
used by his line. He said tap lines in lumber countries 
would suffer because connecting lines could not furnish 
foreign equipment, in view of the prohibitive penalty super- 
induced by increased per diem charges. 

Mr. Castle was a statistician with the American Railway 
Association some time ago, and said that during the de- 
pression period in 1907 the empty mileage increased by 4 
per cent, meaning an additional operating expense equal 
to $2,000,000 monthly, and that the same would be the re- 
sult of a general unscrambling due to progressive and in- 
creased per diem charges. 

William Barteley, superintendent of car service of the 
Lake Erie & Western, said he did not agree to the equal- 
ization plan because distributing lines did not intend ever 
to control their entire equipment, or their terminals would 
be congested. Answering interrogations, he said his road 
did not own a single coal car, but admitted that it should 
own at least as many as are on its lines during normal 
times. It now controls 1,500 foreign coal cars. He said 
purchase of this equipment was prohibited by excessive in- 
crease in the costs of equipment. 
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Frank G. Minnich, superintendent of car service of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie railroad, favored equalization, in- 
creased demurrage and per diem charges. He opposed the 
proposed penalty for diversion of equipment. 


The circumstances of the loading of cement in refrigera- 
tor cars with cement at Kosmosdale, Ky., were explained 
by H. P. Newlean of that road. He said these cars were 
either Illinois Central cars being sent to New Orleans for 
banana loading, or were foreign cars routed homeward. 


During the day a number of roads again submitted an- 
swers to the refrigerator car questions, which showed a 
decided return movement to the affected territory in the 
Northwest. The coal car return proclamation also was 
being strictly observed by every road, according to in- 
structions filed. 


D. E. Spangler, superintendent of transportation of the 
Norfolk & Western, and C. W. Moseley of*the Cotton Belt, 
also testified, as did R. L. McKeller, representing the South- 
ern Railway. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul repre- 
sentative said that line was sending none of its refrigera- 
tor cars to the Northwest because they were needed in 
home territory. for the potato crop. Mr. Moseley attested 
to the dearth of equipment for moving cotton, saying it 
was even being shipped in baggage cars. 


Announcement was made at the Monday afternoon ses- 
sion by Commissioner C. C. McChord that he would have 
prepared a statement showing the gross and net receipts, 
dividends paid, and additions made to surplus funds of 
all railroads for the last fifteen years, and have it put 
into the record of the present investigation, with a view 
to ascertaining whether railroads have been making 
enough money, even in the period of abnormal traffic, to 
warrant the purchase of needed additional equipment. 


His statement was made while O. F. Clark, general su- 
perintendent of the Grand Trunk line in the United States, 
was on the stand. Mr. Clark’s opinion coincided with 
the theory advanced several times during the hearing 
that ‘because of the high price and uncertain delivery 
of new equipment, the public should help to bear the cost 
by a freight increase. Mr. Clark thought the commis- 
sioner’s plan excellent. He was the only representative 
of a Canadian road during the hearing and, although not 
officially representing the Canadian part of the Grand 
Trunk, said much of the 200 per cent of equipment on 
the Grand Trunk is in Canada, loaded with coal and 
munitions in the United States for ultimate use by the 
entente. allies. 


Edgar C. Mahan of Knoxville, Tenn., was another Mon- 
day afternoon witness. He is interested in half a dozen 
coal mines affiliated with the Southern Appalachian Coal 
Operators’ Association, and is chairman of its traffic com- 
mittee. That organization includes in its membership 85 
per cent of the mines of eastern Kentucky and eastern 
Tennessee, not including the Hazard field, and is seriously 
affected by the L. & N. embargo. He told of difficulty in 
securing cars, and said the mines refused to load foreign 
cars offered for specific customers, holding they should 
supply contract customers on a pro rata basis. Mr. 
Mahan said the association had retained counsel to take 
steps to bring relief and prevent a recurrence of the 
trouble. 


F. R. McPheeters of the Union Railroad said his road 
had 5,458 foreign cars on its rails, compared with 3,743 
of its own cars off its rails. He said the Union did not 
misuse foreign equipment, and that connecting lines con- 
sidered their equipment “as good as at home” when de- 
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livered to the Union, because all cars were returned to 
the owning lines. 

A. R. Chittenden, assistant general manager of the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie, testified that that road is a minus 
road by about 5,500 cars. He said the principal south- 
bound traffic of the road was ore delivered from lake 
steamers, while north the road carried coal and finished 
steel products. He said cars were returned earlier from 
Canadian roads than from the eastern connections, and 
said many Bessemer & Lake Erie coal cars were now held 
on roads which they should never have reached. 

John K. Fahey, general superintendent of the Gulf & 
Ship Island Railroad, said his road, like the Mississippi 
Central and all other roads of that section, is a minus 
road, but that the Gulf & Ship Island was luckier than 
the others, because a certain number of cars were re- 
tained to care for export traffic. He agreed with the 
official of the Mississippi Central who said last week that 
under present circumstances cars were a liability rather 
than an asset. 

C. W. Craig of the Paducah (Ky.) Board of Trade, told 
of a coal shortage there because of failure of the Illinois 
Central to furnish to mines in that section needed cars. 
He said the city was threatened with loss of public 
utility facilities unless the situation is relieved. 

Other witnesses Monday were W. C. Staffa, superintend- 
ent of car service of the Chicago & Alton, and Herbert J. 
Merrick, superintendent of transportation of the New York 
Central lines west of Buffalo. Commissioner McChord 
again warned the roads that all questions of the Com- 
mission must be answered and statements filed as re- 
quested. 

The Tuesday session was marked by the decision of 
the Louisville & Nashville to yield to the desires of the 
Commission regarding its embargo prohibiting movement 
north of the Ohio River of L. & N: coal car equipment, 
with the result that all L. & N. embargoes, except those 
relating to reconsigning, passed out of existence Wednes- 
day morning. 

Early Tuesday Commissioner McChord, calling atten- 
tion to improvement in the coal car situation so far as 
the L. & N. was concerned, and stating that indications 
pointed to an early return to normal conditions, served 
notice on the L. & N. that it was the desire of the Com- 
mission that the L. & N. raise its embargoes. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session, William A. 
Northeutt, commerce attorney for the L. & N., read a 
statement from the L. & N. management, saying that 
the L. & N. would yield to the expressed judgment of 
the Commission rather than assume an attitude of defi- 
ance, although the optimistic view of the Commission 
could not be shared. 

While announcement was made several days ago by 
Commissioner McChord that the hearing would terminate 
Tuesday, additional sessions were held Wednesday, as a 
result of disclosures made Tuesday. F. M. Gallagher, 
representing coal operators in the Terre Haute district, 
and Edward DeGroot, Jr., of the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois, testified that several railroads had misused C. & E. I. 
coal car equipment since the Commission’s proclamation 
was issued November 11. 

The roads named were the Big Four, Monon, Illinois 
Central, Vandalia, Clover Leaf and the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis. They were requested to report Wednesday 
regarding the alleged violations. 

W. G. Curren, assistant general superintendent of trans- 
portation of the western lines of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
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but representing all the B. & O. lines, said private cor- 
porations owning switching systems were responsible for 
an additional drain on Baltimore & Ohio resources. He 
agreed that railroads should participate in remedying the 
shortage situation by increasing terminal facilities. 

G. A. Brown, superintendent of car service of the Chi- 
cago Great Western, said that because of a refrigerator 
car shortage on that line recently it was necessary to 
use box cars to transport east eighty-nine cars of pack- 
ing-house products for Belgian relief. He accounted for 
the refrigerator car stringency by referring to the “grab- 
all” system of railroads. 

Other witnesses Tuesday were E. M. Wrenn, superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis; G. B. Kennedy, auditor of the Detroit Ter- 
minal; W. C. Ranous, superintendent of transportation of 
the Soo line; Edward E. Kerwin, general superintendent 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis; J. W. Trueb, superintend- 
ent of car service of the Vandalia; F. C. Welsh, superin- 
tendent of car service of the Grand Rapids & Indiana, 
and C. J. McPherson, general agent of the Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western. 

Commissioner McChord twice Tuesday took occasion to 
impress on the railroad representatives that the Commis- 
sion would still be in charge of matters when the hearing 
adjourned. He said, however, he expected valuable as- 
sistance from the committee representing the American 
Railway Association. He also suggested that unless the 
carriers -took it upon themselves to clear the situation 
something would be done, even to taking the cars from 
the carriers. He said he did not mean the Commission 
itself would do this, but referred to another power with 
authority to act, which several authorities interpreted as 
being a hint at action by Congress. 

The end was reached late Wednesday afternoon in the 
Louisville probe into the car shortage problem begun 
here November 8. 


At the conclusion of the hearing Comissioner McChord 
announced that the investigation, which was adjourned 
to Washington, is just begun, so far as the Commission 
is concerned. He admonished the railroad representatives 
to continue submitting daily reports as required here until 
further notice, and said if further oral testimony was 
needed to complete the record, witnesses would be sum- 
moned to Washington. A number of the carriers were 
requested to furnish the commissioner with certain data 
needed to fill out the record. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was requested to raise 
its embargo, which is similar in many respects to that 
which the Louisville & Nashville Railroad lifted at the 
request of Commissioner McChord. 


The most important development of the final day was 
brought out by replies of a number of railroads to the 
allegation that coal car equipment of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad was still being misused, despite 
the proclamation of two weeks ago. This complaint was 
made by Edward DeGroot, Jr., of that road, and F. M. 
Gallagher, representing coal interests in the Terre Haute 
district. 

The railroads accused of the violations against the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois proved that the coal car equip- 
ment in question was loaded in the direction of home, but 
enly to intermediate points on the line of thé road holding 
the cars. In this way, it was pointed out, cars could be 
delayed for weeks, although en route home, because of 
short hauls on a conecting line. 

Commissioner McChord called attention to the fact that 
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he had ordered cars home by the shortest possible route, 
and that equipment must not be loaded by foreign roads 
to points on their own lines. 


He also called attention to the fact that a number of 


communications received indicated that certain shipping 
interests were circularizing customers, with the result of 
a ‘flood of communications practically worded alike. He 
said this practice was anything but helpful. 

M. Nicholson, assistant general superintendent of the 
Great Northern, said it was the practice of that road to 
charge shippers who violated instructions and loaded 
Great Northern cars for foreign destinations with the ex- 
pense of transferring their shipments to cars of connect- 
ing lines at junction points. He said this was because 
of a necessity of keeping equipment at home. 

Charles B. Phelps, superintendent of transportation of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, read into the record 
a number of alleged violations of the Commission’s procla- 
mation by other roads. He said the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy was the principal offender, while the Illinois 
Central was not living up to the agreement reached. 

J. V. Norman, representing fruit, lumber and coal in- 


terests, set forth his conclusion reached during the hear-’ 


ing. He said the maximum shortage—110,000 cars on No- 
vember 1—could be entirely eliminated if the roads prac- 
ticed greater efficiency in handling equipment, saying 
that an increase of ten per cent in the daily mileage 
per car would be equal to an increase of 250,000 cars. 


E. E. Winters of the West Virginia Public Service Com- 
mission, and R.: L. McKeller, local representative of the 
Southern Railway, were other witnesses. Examiner Dow 
read a telegram from an Interstate Commerce Commisison 
inspector, in which it was stated that many ore cars 
which- would soon be idle in the North could be used to 
advantage in the coal traffic. Commissioner McChord 
indorsed this suggestion and asked the carriers to con- 
sider the matter. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


It is the intention of President Wilson to press Congress 
to pass the legislation he proposed when the so-called 
eight-hour law was placed on the statute books. He hada 
talk with Representative Adamson on the subject on 
Nevember 20. Adamson indicated two days before the con- 
ference that he was of the opinion that the legislation 
advised by the President at the end of last August should 
be put through. 


If the President insists upon his program, it is believed 
the organized labor chiefs will turn on him. They indi- 
cated to the Senate interstate commerce committee, during 
the hearing on the Adamson law, that they are opposed 
to everything other than the advance in wages given them 
by that statute. Samuel Gompers objected even to that 
on the ground that labor is opposed to legislative settle- 
ments of its disputes with capital. The President’s pro- 
gram, to which the labor leaders are expected to object, 
calls for the following: 

_ First—Provision for enlargement and reorganization of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Second—Approval by Congress of consideration by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of increases, when justified, in 
freight rates to meet such additional expenditures rendered 
necessary by adoption of the eight-hour day. 

Third—An amendment of the existing federal statute which 
Provides for mediation, conciliation and arbitration of industrial 
controversies by adding a provision that in case present agen- 


cies should fail, a full public investigation of: the merits of 
every dispute shall be instituted and completed before a strike 
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or lockout may lawfuly be attempted. 

Fourth—Giving the president power, in case of military 
necessity, to take control of such rolling stock of the railroads 
as may be required for military use, and granting him authority 
to draft into military service such train crews and adminis- 
trative officials as circumstances require. 


The legislative program is independent of the investiga- 
tion begun on the day Adamson conferred with the Presi- 
dent, by the Newlands joint committee of Congress. It 
has no connection with the investigation, except the in- 
cidental one that the relationship between the railroads 
and their employes is also to be inquired into. The in- 
vestigating committee will also incidentally have to con- 
sider whether Congress should take so much of the power 
of ratemaking out of the hands of the Commission as 
would be removed by a law directing the Commission 
specifically to consider wage increases in considering pro- 
posed advances in wages. 


The consideration of the railroad situation generally by 
the National Council of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, which listened to speeches on the subject for 
a whole day, eventuated in a determination to take another 
referendum on the subject. The railway committee, of 
which Harry Wheeler of Chicago was chairman, laid be- 
fore the Council its report showing that the railroads had 
given them scant consideration; that the politicians had 
evaded and that the railroad brotherhood chiefs had not 


‘been frank; and asked to be relieved of further work on 


the matter. The council decided, however, that the com- 
mittee should do more work, at least to the extent of 
recommending men to go ahead with its task, which was 
that of preventing a strike, and when the committee has 
done that, it will be discharged. The important part of 
the resolutions adopted by the council is as follows: 


That the national council recommends that a referendum or 
referenda be prepared and submitted, to ascertain the opinion 
of the business interests of the country, respecting legislation 
designed: p 

(a) To prevent interruption of transportation service, pending 
the settlement of disputes between employers and employes of 
transportation lines, and to avoid any recurrence of the situa- 
tion created by the recently threatened railway strike, which 
situation the President of the United States declared in a state- 
ment made public on August 18, 1916, ‘‘must never be allowed to 
arise again.’’ : 

(b) To make certain that the transportation facilities of the 
country may be stabilized, improved and extended to meet and 
keep pace with the needs of commerce and the entire public. 

The referendum as it goes out will consider specific 
recommendations, and take into consideration suggestions 
made at the meeting here regarding government ownership, 
federal regulation, federal incorporation, government super- 
vision of issues of securities, and an enlargement of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The case for the railroads against regulation as now 
conducted was laid before the council on November 17 
py Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Railway Execu- 
tives’ Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Thom said that the railroads are mortgaged to the 
limit of safety, that they have mortgaged and borrowed 
until their equity in the property has reached the danger 
point; that their only avenue of obtaining money has 
already been used too far for the public interest. There 
must be some means created, said Mr. Thom, by which they 
shall grow to keep pace with commerce. Limited trans- 
portation imposes a limitation upon all agricultural pro- 
duction and manufacturing. The high cost of living, ac- 
cording to Mr. Thom, is due to a limited supply of what 
people live on. If they could double the supply, prices 
would be correspondingly low. Vast territory awaits de- 
velopment and confidence should be restored in the rail- 
roads so that this unused land may be opened up. The 


fact was brought out that less than one thousand miles of 
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road were constructed last year, less than in any year 
since 1848, except during the Civil War. The railroads, 
said Mr. Thom, want the Congress of the United States to 
exercise full constitutional authority in regulating inter- 
state commerce in the intersts of all the states and all the 
people. They want a system of federal incorporation and 
all railroads doing interstate or foreign trade shall be sub- 
ject to regulation in all their parts. 

Mr. Thom stated that the railroads believe that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is not now equipped for 
this work; that the powers of the Commission should be 
extended; that the country should be divided into traffic 
regions with a commission for each region. The members 
of the commissions would be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. Such an arrangement would 
permit the commissioners to become acquainted with re- 
gional conditions, take testimony on the spot, and make 
authoritative reports to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which could in turn make the regional regulations 
harmonize all over the country. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission would be given authority over minimum rate 
as well as maximum. 

“The level of revenue,” said Mr. Thom, “is determined 
by the government. The amount of expenses is determined 
by causes beyond the control of the railroads, such as 
wages and legislation. They have control over neither 
revenues nor expenses, and if they survive it will be a 
miracle.” 

Mr. Thom believes that a commission concerned wholly 
with corrective and penal measures in connection with the 
railroads cannot turn readily from this attitude to an atti- 
tude of constructive work in behalf of the railroads and 
believes that the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be broadened to counteract this condition. The plan advo- 
cated by the railroads would free them from state regula- 
tion. Mr. Thom pointed out that 85 per cent of the com- 
merce of this country is interstate and foreign and‘only 15 
per cent intrastate, but that the narrow policies of one 
state under present methods can inflict hardships upon the 
commerce of all other states. As an example of this, the 
“full crew law” adopted by two states out of eight through 
which one railroad ran cost that railroad $1,750,000 a year. 
This amount prevented the use of $34,000,000 capital for 
more transportation facilities in the interests of the gen- 
eral public. 

Bearing out Mr. Thom’s statement of the lack of confi- 
dence in the railroads as expressed by investments, Harry 
A. Wheeler, of Chicago, first president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, pointed out that since 
August, 1914, business men of the United States have in- 
vested more than $2,000,000,000 in foreign securities. In 
this country during the last year there has been invested 
in industries $900,000,000 but none in the railroads. 

The question arises, said Mr. Wheeler, how to trans- 
port the products resulting from these new industries. 
The three points to be considered, according to Mr. 
Wheeler, are an adequacy of revenue, federal supervision 
of issues of securities, and assurance that public service 
shall not be tied up on account of wrangles betwen the 
railroads and their employes owing to lack of controlling 
means. 

In the subsequent discussion several plans were sug- 
gested folowing principally the lines of the Canadian dis- 
putes act. It was urged that means should be found com- 


pelling labor unions to incorporate so that they could be 
prosecuted as corporations and making it a criminal act 
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for such organizations to conspire to hamper the public 
service. An interesting light on the passage of the eight- 
hour law was given by Congressman Kreider. 

“I asked a fellow congressman,” said Congressman 
Kreider, ‘How many on your side of the House will vote 
for this bill if left to their individual judgment as to its 
merits?’ .‘Why,’ he responded, ‘not more than twelve on 
both sides of the House would vote for it under those con- 
ditions, but they are all afraid of the labor vote back 
home.’ ” 

In discussing the subject, Charles Nagel, former Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, said: 

“When the railroad «mployes reflect upon the real mean- 
ing of the eight-hour law I believe they won’t accept it.” 

The law, according to Mr. Nagel, will take from the train- 
men certain privileges heretofore enjoyed, inasmuch as © 
takeg no cognizance of the distance of a run in fixi 
wage, but uses only time as a basis. Mr. Nag +! 
the trend towards government ownership shown | 
moves, and expressed fear for the danger resulii:: ! 
the fixing of wages by the government. 

The speaker urged that the plan of arbitration ve held 
to and not abandoned withont a thorough trial. If the gov- 
ernment fixes the price the carrier may command from 
the shipper and the amount employes may command, the 
capitalist, doubting that there will be any dividend, will not 


“invest and the burden of financing the railroads would 


naturally fall upon the government, since expansion is 
absolutely necessary, he said. 

Mr. Nagel advocated federal incorporation of the rail- 
roads, urging national defense as one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of it. 

“Military preparedness without industrial preparedness 
is a joke,” said Mr. Nagel. “What good are troops with- 
out railroads to transport them, and_if the movement 
awaits the decision of four or five states delaying action 
in as many different ways for reasons of their own, then 
what is the plan going to amount to?” 

In concluding, Mr. Nagel said that in further steps in 
regulating the railroads and fixing the wages, the govern- 
ment must not lose sight of the fact that it must also 
accept the responsibility of protection. If it commands 
the railroads to operate uninterruptedly, it must make it 
possible for them to @o so. rm 

John H. Fahey, former presidgut;pf the National Cham- 
ber, charged each man present with his duty as a pa- 
triot to do his share in his community in stimulating in- 
terest in an intelligent study of national matters affecting 
them. Business men, said Mr. Fahey, know far less about 
the problems affecting their interests than do members 
of the labor organizations. 

The National Council of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on November 17 and 18 held a public meeting 
for a consideration of the railroad situation, chiefly be 
cause the brotherhood chiefs threaten to call a strike if 
the Adamson law is not administered as they think it 
should be. Nobody has ever seen an authoritative con- 
struction of the statute made by anyone speaking for the 
brotherhoods. It has been assumed, however, that they 
construe the statute to mean merely that every part of 
the agreement now existing between the brotherhoods and 
the railroads, except that relating to hours, shall remain 
in effect, and that as to hours the Adamson law provisions 
shall be read into their contracts and made applicable 
under the conditions set forth in other parts of the con- 


tracts. 
Addresses were made at the first session by President 
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C. R. Van Hise of the University of Wisconsin, Chairman 
Adamson of the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, and Dr. Victor S. Clark of the Carnegie In- 
stitution. Dr. Van Hise said something should be done, 
not for the employes, not for the railroads, but for the 
public, the master of both employe and carrier, the one 
that pays whether there be a strike or whether there be 
no interruption of business. His idea was that the New- 
lands arbitration law, the one which the brotherhoods and 
President Wilson set aside Iast September, is the only 
thing that affords a workable basis. Anglo-Saxon thought, 
he said, makes it impossible to have compulsory arbitra- 
tion, but the Newlands law, he said, gets as close to the 
practical workings of the Canadian disputes act as any- 
thing on the American side of the internationa! line. 
That act forbids strikes prior to a public hearing, but 
does not require the employes to submit their case to a 
determination by any court or tribunal appointed by the 
public to prevent public disturbance and loss. He sug- 
gested that, inasmuch as the railroads are compelled to 
submit to a regulation of their wages (rates) by the 
public, the latter is really entitled to two-handed regula- 
tion and by the same body—namely, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. Adamson, as.reported by the reporters for. the cham- 
ber of commerce, gave it as his opinion that the employes 
would not submit to such a regulation as Dr. Van Hise 
suggested because wages would not include the salaries 
of officials. He said that another matter to be considered 
is that the states have rights of regulation of rates which 
they will retain until they (the states) decide to change 
the Constitution and place all contro] of rates in the 
hands of the federal government. 

The suggestion that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should do this work led him to remark that that body 
has now more work than it can do without the utter ex- 
haustion of its members. He called attention to the fact 
that the House, at the last session, passed a bill increas- 
ing the number of commissioners, and that it is now pend- 
ing in the Senate. By inference, the councillors concluded 
that the Georgia member of Congress was advising them 
to get back of the Adamson bill, which, as President Wil- 
son advised the House and Senate committees on inter- 
state_commerce, should not be held up on account of the 
Newlands investigation. Mr. Adamson said that that joint 
committee cannot complete its investigation in time to 
afford the relief the Adamson bill will give to the Com- 
mission immediately upon its passage. His own idea is 
that the Newlands committee will not be able to finish its 
work at this session. Speaking as one member of that 
committee, he said he would favor hearings so long as 
there was the possibility of getting anything valuable in 
the way of advice and information. 

Dr. Clark, reviewing the Canadian disputes act, called 
attention to the fact that, while it has evoked the hostility 
of American labor leaders, it has accomplished the main 
object—that of preventing useless tying up of industries, 
because the ascertainment of the fundamental facts has 
ied to settlements, endorsed by the public. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearing in Case 9060, Emanuel Metzger vs. N. Y. C. & St. 
l.. R. R. et al., assigned for Nov. 22, at New York, before 
Examiner Money, was postponed to a date to be hereafter 
fixed. 

Hearing in Case 9014, The Liberal Coal & Mining Co. 
vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al., assigned for Nov. 25, at 
*t. Scott, Kan., before Examiner McKenna, was canceled. 
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CUMMINS AMENDMENT—STATUS OF 
~ LAW 


(From supplemental brief by H. G. Wilson in behalf of com- 
plainants in case of F. H. Price & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
Docket No. 8369.) 


In our original brief we dealt with this subject in a 
chapter headed “General,” at pages 122 et seq. A review 
of the statements made therein leaves a wrong impres- 
sion; the chapter was written hurriedly, omitting some de- 
tail necessary to a comprehensive understanding which we 
attempted to elucidate in the oral argument, but the short 
time allowed did not-permit as complete handling of the 
subject as its importance seems to warrant, so that we 
shall now devote some space to it. 

Application to Export Traffic to Non-Adjacent Countries 

The Carmack Amendment, which first made the initial 
carrier liable for loss or damage on through shipments, 
and which is paragraph 11, of section 20, of the Act, 
was superseded by the first Cummins Amendment: 

The Carmack Amendment only specified property re- 
ceived for transportation from a point in one state to a 
point in another state, and did not use the language “any 
common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act,” 
notwithstanding which no one would assert that the sec- 
tion did apply to any carrier except one subject to the 
Act. 

The first Cummins Amendment was more specific, it 
did provide that, 


Any common carrier, railroad, or- transportation company 
subject to the provisions of this act, etc. ‘ 
and also mentioned specifically every character of traffic 
respecting origin and destination; except that it did not 
mention traffic from a point in the United States to a 
destination in a non-adjacent foreign country. 


Because of the silence of the amendment on this point, 
the carriers have construed the amendment as not apply- 
ing to this export traffic. And have also relied on what 
this Commission said respecting this matter in Ex parte 
49, 33 I. C. C. 682, where, at page 693, the Commission 
asks the specific questions and answers it in the negative, 
basing its conclusion wholly on the ground that the 
amendment does not specify this traffic, while being 
specific as to all other traffic. 


The carriers have, of course, omitted to note that in 
Ex parte 49, the Commission was acting under very 
heavy pressure for time caused by the short time be- 
tween the passage of the amendment and its effective 
date, and the impossibility in the short time allowed for 
investigation and study of the subject, as is clearly indi- 
cated by the following language found at page 698 of the 
same opinion: 


All of the questions herein discussed are, of course, subject 
to judicial interpretation, and the views indicated herein might 
be somewhat changed in the light of more complete informa- 
tion supported by competent evidence. 


In chapter 2, of our original brief, we show by a definite 
expression of the United States Supreme Court, in Ar- 
mour Packing Company vs. United States, 209 U. S. 56, 
that this foreign traffic under a through bill of lading is 
subject to the Act, and this expression of the court has 
been consistently followed in every instance where that 
question was involved, and is also reflected in the acts 
of the. carriers themselves in relation to publication of 
rates, rules and regulations respecting this traffic. 

Export traffic to non-adjacent foreign countries is some- 
times handled on through export bills of lading and some- 
times on the domestic form of bill of lading, which latter 
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is surrendered at the port of exit for an ocean or ship’s 
bill of lading, but regardless of the form of bill used, the 
character of the traffic remains the same. The carriers— 
with one exception—do not deny that this through ex- 
port traffic is subject to the general provisions of the 
Act to regulate commerce, but they all do deny the 
application of either the Carmack or Cummins amend- 
ments to this traffic for the two reasons above mentioned. 

It therefore only remains to clear up this point, and 
the question naturally arises, if these amendments are to 
apply why did not Congress specify this particular traffic 
while it was specifying all other traffic. 

An answer to this question necessitates an analysis of 
these amendments to ascertain what they provide. 

The Carmack Amendment provided for the first time 
that the receiving carrier: 


1. Shall issue a receipt or bill of lading for property received 
for transportation from a point in one state to a point in an- 


other state. 
2. Shall be liable for any loss, 
property caused by it 3 
3. Shall be liable for any loss, damage or injury to- such 
property caused by any common carrier, railroad or transpor- 
tation company to which such property may be delivered or 
over whose line or lines such property may pass. 


And that: 


4. No contract, receipt, rule or regulation shall exempt such 
common carrier, railroad or transportation company from the 
liability hereby imposed. 


The foregoing were new requirements and obligations 
for the common carrier subject to this Act, and, of course, 
applied to all traffic subject to the Act. It was as un- 
necessary for Congress to have more specifically desig- 
nated the particular traffic as to which these requirements 
and obligations applied, as it was unnecessary for it to 
have been more specific as to carriers subject to the Act. 
And the amendment applied to the foreign traffic as well 
as to that solely interstate. See Armour Packing Co. vs 
United States, supra. 

The first Cummins Amendment was a substitute for that 
part of the Carmack Amendment, referred to above, and 
provides, that the receiving common carrier subject to 
the provisions of this Act—the Act to regulate commerce: 


damage or injury to such 


1. Shall issue a receipt or bill of lading for property received 
for transportation from a point in one state or territory or the 
District of Columbia to a point in another state, territory, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or from a point in the United States to a 
point in an adjacent foreign country. 


. 2 Shall be liable for any loss, damage or injury to such 
property caused by it. me 
3. hall be liable for any loss, damage or injury to such 


property caused by any common carrier, railroad or transpor- 
tation company to which such property shall be delivered or 
over whose line or lines such property may pass within the 
United States or within an adjacent foreign country when 
transported on a through bill of lading. 


And that: 


4. No contract, receipt, rule, regulation or other limitation 
of any character whatsoever, shall exempt such common car- 
rier, railroad or transportation company from the liability 


hereby imposed. 
And that the initial receiving common carrier, subject 
to the provisions of the Act to regulate commerce: 


5. Shall be liable to the lawful holder of the bill of lading or 
receipt, or to anyone entitled to recover thereon, whether or 
not a bill of lading or receipt was issued, for ‘the full actual 
loss, damage or injury to such property caused by it. 

6. Shall be liable to the lawful holder of the bill of lading 
or receipt, or to anyone entitled to recover thereon, whether or 
not a bill of lading or receipt was issued, for the full actual 
loss, damage or injury to such property caused by any common 
carrier, railroad or transportation company to which such prop- 
erty may be delivered or over whose line or lines such prop- 
erty may pass within the United States, or within an adjacent 
foreign country when transported on a through bill of lading. 


And that the liability for the “full actual Joss, damage or 
injury to such property” referred to in the notes 5 and 6 
immediately preceding shall apply: 
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7. Notwithstanding any limitation of liability or limitation 
of the amount of recovery or representation or agreement as to 
value in any such receipt or bill of lading, or in any contract, 
rule, regulation, or in any tariff filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and that any such limitation, without 
respect to the manner or form in which it is sought to be made 
is declared to be unlawful and void. 


Paragraph 12 of Section 20, which entitles the issuing 
carrier to recover from the line on which loss, damage or 
injury occurs is not affected by the Cummins Amendment. 

For convenience and to save repetition, in the follow- 
ing comparison, we shall refer to the foregoing as notes 1 
or 2, etc., to the respective amendments, 

The only difference between Note 1 of the Carmack 
Amendment and Note 1 of the 
that the latter specifies the traffic 
it as traffic from a point in one st 
state. 

Note 2 in both Amendments are identical. 
Cummins Amendment differs from that note of the Car- 
mack Amendment only in that it specifies the traffic with 
more particularity and further undertakes to hold the ini- 
tial carrier liable for loss, damage or. injury occurring on a 
subsequent line only when the traffic is covered by a 
through bill of lading. 

Notes 4 of both amendments are identical. And here 
the Carmack Amendment stopped; both amendments thus 
far have undertaken to hold the initial carrier liable for 
any loss, damage or injury caused by it, and also to 
hold the initial carrier liable for any loss, damage or in- 
jury caused by a subsequent line; and both amendments 
prohibit the limitation in any manner whatsoever of the 
liability so fixed. . 

The Cummins Amendment goes a little farther, and, 
as indicated by notes 5, 6 and 7, undertakes to hold the 
initial carrier liable for the full actual] loss, damage or 
injury caused either by it or when caused by any subse- 
quent line if under a through bill of lading and notwith- 
standing any limitation of any character in any way. 

There is nothing in either amendment, it is true, that 
specifically places this “liability as to traffic to a non- 
adjacent foreign country, but neither is there anything 
that specifically exempts the carrier from this liability on 
such traffic. : 

Notwithstanding this, Congress has not forgotten this 
traffic, nor was it the intention that this traffic was to be 
excluded. We must not forget that Congress, in both these 
amendments, was establishing by enactment a liability that 
had not theretofore applied to the initial carrier; it in- 
tended to do a definite thing and nothing else and that was 
to make the initial carrier liable for its own acts, and also 
for the acts of its subsequent connections on the very 
proper theory that the combined th 
composed of two or more roads, was 
is concerned, one transportation m 
viding a definite place where the } 
liability for these losses. 

It was unnecessary to specifically name the traffic to a 
non-adjacent foreign country, for even in the Carmack 
Amendment, the liability applied to traffic transported from 
a place in one state to a place in another state, and that 
undoubtedly applied to export traffic from the interior of 
the United States to a non-adjacent foreign country, for it 
was property received for transportation from a point in 
the United States to a foreign country and carried from 
such point to a place of trans-shipment as provided in 
Section 1 of the Act. 

The more particular language as to the origin and 
destination of traffic appearing in the Cummins Amend- 
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ment, neither added anything to this nor did it weaken it, 
the same language is there and is fully applicable to this 
export traffic. 

The question naturally arises then, why did not Con- 
gress specify this traffic as it did the other—the answer 
must be found in the fact as previously stated—that Con- 
gress was doing a particular thing and had no wish to 
go any further. There was no intention on the part of 
Congress to even attempt to hold the initial carrier liable 
for damages or losses occurring on the ocean part of the 
carriage, nor was there any desire to require the initial 
carrier to issue a joint through bill of lading, including the 

‘ transportation company. 

specified, then all the liability 

initial carrier for damages or 

possession of the ocean carrier, 

20 of the Act would have given 

the initial carrier the rignt to recover for such losses from 

the ocean carrier. This would have had the effect of nulli- 

fying or at least impairing the Harter Act, which under 

certain conditions relieves the ocean carrier of liability for 

such losses, and would also have impaired other statutes 

dealing with ocean carriers’ liability, notably Statutes 4282 
and 4283. 

If this is true, and we believe it is, then there can be 
no question but that the Carmack Amendment did and the 
Cummins Amendment does apply to the inland transporta- 
tion of export traffic to a non-adjacent foreign country, 
and if the rates on this traffic have not heretofore been 
fixed by this Commission with respect to value or are not 
hereafter so fixed by it, then the second Cummins Amend- 
ment also must apply to this traffic. 

If the provisions of these amendments do not apply to 
this traffic, then it must be that this traffic is left to the 
uncertainties and diversities of conflicting rulings of the 
several states, relief from which was the clear intention 
of Congress in enacting the Carmack Amendment. 

Dealing with this particular question in the Croninger 
case, the Supreme Court said: 

To hold that the liability therein declared may be increased 
or diminished by local regulation or local views of public policy 
will either make the provision less than supreme, or indicate 
that Congress has not shown a purpose to take possession of 
the subject. The first would be unthinkable, and the latter 
would be to revert to the uncertainties and diversities of rulings 
which led to the amendment. The duty to issue a bill of lading, 
and the liability thereby assumed, are covered in full; and 
though there is no reference to the effect upon state regulation, 
it is evident that Congress intended to adopt a uniform rule and 
relieve such contracts from the diverse regulation to which they 


had been theretofore subject.—Am. Ex. vs. Croninger, 226 U. S., 


491, 1, c., 506. 


There are, of course, two parts to the Cummins Amend- 
ment; the first part except as to description of traffic is 
idontral wit the Carmack Amendment and holds the car- 

iage or injury caused by it or 


preme Court in the Croninger 
at although the Act prohibited the 
carrier from exempting uis liability, it still permitted him 
to contract at agreed values if in so doing there was 
equivalent benefit to the shipper through the rate—the 
shipper taking the lower rate at the lower agreed or stipu- 
lated value could not recover a greater value in case of 
‘oss or damage—but that the carrier could not contract 
against his own negligence. 

The court there said the Act was merely enacting into 
statute the common law as previously construed by the 
courts. 

It is undoubtedly on this part of the amendment that the 
“arriers rely in arguing that the present status of the law 
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still gives them the right to contract as to values, or to fix 
rates with the right of recovery as to amount based on 
values. 

This, however, ignores the second part of the Cummins 
Amendment, which, we think explicitly prohibits any limi- 
tation as to value, and holds the carrier liable for the full 
actual loss, damage or injury to property caused by it or 
a subsequent carrier when such property is handled on a 
through bill of lading. This, of course, suggests a conflict 
within this particular Amendment, but under the recog- 
nized rule of law the later enactment would govern. Also 
if the amendment itself makes two provisions, one of which 
provides a greater liability as to the amount, in enforcing - 
the latter, the force of the former must be lost, and there- 
fore the effect is the same as though the former did not 
exist. 

Second Cummins Amendment 


What is said above regarding the right of the carrier to 
limit his liability as to amount of recovery must, of course, 
be modified to whatever extent it is made necessary by the 
second Cummins Amendment, 

This amendment is a substitute for the first proviso of 
the first Cummins Amendment, and in effect provides that 
—except as to ordinary live stock—if this Commission has 
heretofore expressly authorized or required, or shall here- 
after expressly authorize or require the carrier to estab- 
lish and maintain rates dependent upon value, then the 
prohibitions in the preceding part of the Cummins Amend- 
ment will not apply. And, of course, wherever rates have 
been so made, then the carrier has the full common law 
right to contract both as to his liability and the amount 
of recovery limited only by the provisions of Section 1 of 
the Act, which merely requires that the provisions respect- 
ing such limitations must be just and reasonable. 


There is a provision that in case rates are made based 
on value by authority of the Commission, the tariffs car- 
rying same shall contain reference to the specific order: 
And as to rates now existing which have been made on 
value by authority of the Commission, a question is raised 
as to those rates not referring in the tariffs to the specific 
order; we believe in such instances the carrier would still 
have the right to contract both as to liability and amount, 
for the reason that the carrier should not be deprived of a 
protection which has been given him by constituted au- 
thority in an orderly manner merely because a tariff 
schedule does not contain a reference which is only re- 
quired by subsequent legislation. The question as to the 
rate having been so established is one of fact determinable 
by the records of this Commission. 


It would be an interesting study to ascertain just how 
many rates published to-day and on file with the Commis- 
sion have been fixed with respect to value. We are 
aware that the language of this second amendment is “de- 
pendent upon the value,” but as the fixing of rates is de- 
pendent upon many things of which value is only one, we 
must assume that wherever the element of value has been 
the prominent or paramount element of consideration the 
carrier might justly claim that in such instances that 
traffic was exempt from the liabilities imposed by the 
Cummins Amendment. 

There must be many rates of this kind in the current 
tariffs. We know of several and the writer has himself 
participated in proceedings before the Commission, the 
result of which was to fix rates on articles on which value 
was the important element of consideration and so men- 
tioned by the Commission in its opinion thereon. 
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Therefore, it must be true that, as a result of this con- 
dition, very much of the traffic in ordinary transportation is 
provided with rates fixed by authority of this Commission 
with respect to value, and as to all such traffic the status 
of the law, since the enactment of the second Cummins 
Amendment must be that there is no statutory liability 
fixed but that we must revert to the right of the carrier to 
contract limited only by the provisions of Section 1 of the 
Act. 

And this must be true even if the first part of the Cum- 
mins Amendment would still apply, because that is only 
the Carmack Amendment and the Supreme Court so held in 
the Croninger case. 


A SHREVEPORT SITUATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission has granted interventions in the com- 
plaint of the Natchez Chamber of Commerce against the 
Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway Company et al., No. 9237, 
and that of the same body against the Arkansas, Louisiana 
& Gulf and others, No. 8920. The first intervention is 
granted to the Houston Chamber of Commerce, and the 
second to the Monroe Hardware Company and other mer- 
chants in Monroe. 

The cases in which these interests have been allowed to 
intervene cover what the complainants believe to be a 
Shreveport situation—that is, Natchez complains that the 
rate adjustment caused by the state rates prescribed by the 
Louisiana commissioners causes the railroads to discrimi- 
nate against traffic from and to Natchez to and from 
points in Louisiana and Texas. 

The Houston Chamber of Commerce in its intervention 
application called attention to the fact that the Com- 
mission, in No. 8418 (supplemental Shreveport case), pre- 
scribed maximum rates, which, according to Houston, will 
“greatly discriminate against the manufacturers, whole- 
salers, jobbers and dealers of Houston and other Texas 
cities, due to the fact that while Natchez shippers will be 
accorded much lower rates than they now enjoy, Texas 
shippers will be forced to pay much higher rates than 
heretofore prevailing, in restraint of free competition, as 
contemplated by law. 

Houston further contended that the establishment of 
the class rates proposed by Natchez would have the effect 
of according to Natchez shippers rates which would be 
much lower than those published for application between 
all Texas points (as set forth in Fonda’s I. C. C. No. 33) 
for like distances, in that such rates proposed by Natchez 
would reach a maximum at about 200 miles west of Was- 
kom, Tex., on the Texas & Pacific Railway and about 175 
miles west of Orange on the Texas & New Orleans, be- 
yond which maximum distances the rates would be blank- 
eted under a common point grouping, giving to the ship- 
pers of Natchez the same maximum rates that are pub- 
lished for application from Houston, but for substantially 
double the distance. In other words, for the same rates 
Natchez would get double the haul that Houston could 
obtain. 


The Monroe merchants assert that the rates applying be- 
tween points in Louisiana, against which the Natchez 
Chamber of Commerce has leveled the charge of undue 
prejudice and discrimination against themselves, were 
either voluntarily established by the railroads upon applica- 
tion to the Louisiana commission, or by the Louisiana 
commissioners “after fair and impartial investigations, and 
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must fully compensate carriers for the services rendered, 
as the rates have been in effect for a number of years, the 
carriers not attempting to advance them through applica- 
tion to the Railroad Commission of Louisiana or the 
courts.” , 

In further argument on the point, the Monroe merchants 
assert that there is considerable difference in transporta- 
tion conditions as between Monroe and Natchez to points 
in Louisiana. However, say the Monroe ‘people, should 
the Federal Commission decide that Natchez is entitled 
to a scheme of rates into Louisiana similar to that under 
attack, they pray that the great difference in transporta- 
tion conditions will be given profound consideration, par- 
ticularly the expensive transfer between Natchez, Miss., 
and Vidalia, La. 


CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 


The American Railway Association’s car shortage sta- 
tistics show that ‘November 1, 1916, on the railroads of 
the United States there was a net freight car shortage 
of 108,010 cars. The net shortage on September 30 was 
60,697; on September 1, 19,873. On August 1 there was 
an actual net surplus of 9,762 idle cars. 

The association also makes public a statement. showing 
car shortages and surpluses since January 2, 1907, when 
the railroads began compiling these figures regularly. 

These figures show that for the whole period of nearly 
eighty years preceding the middle of August this year 
there had been a continuous net surplusage of cars not 
in use on American railroads except for about one month 
in 1909, three months in 1912, one month in 1913 and the 
month’ of March this year. 

In 1908 there was at one time a surplusage of over 
413,000 cars, and at no time during the year were there 
less than 100,000 idle cars. 

In 1909 the maximum net surplusage was 332,513. In 
1910 the maximum was nearly 143,000 for July 6, and 
there was throughout that year a net surplusage of-—at 
least 7,000 cars not requisitioned by shippers. For 1911, 
surplus cars numbered on March 15 over 207,000, and 
there was at no time during the year less than 20,000 
cars standing idle. aig 

In January, 1912, there was a net surplusage of ap 
proximately 136,000. From November, 1913, until March, 
1916, there was a continuous surplusage of cars, the num- 
ber running in October, 1914, to over 200,000, when the 
figures became so large that the American -Railway Asso- 
ciation stopped compiling them. Compilation was resumed 
on February 1, 1915, when idle cars still numbered over 
279,000. 

The number of freight cars owned by the railroads of 
the country increased during that same eight years from 
1,991,557 on July 1, 1907, to 2,447,178 on July 1, 1916. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

The Commission has allowed the New Orleans Joint Traf- 
fic Bureau to intervene in Case 9036, Natchez Chamber ot 
Commerce vs. Ark. & La. et al. 

Case 8920, Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. La. 
& Gulf et al., and 8845, Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. 
La. & Ark. et al., the Traffic Bureau of the Soiux City Com- 
merce Club, to intervene in Case 8827, Public Utilities 
Commission of the State of Colorado et-al. vs. Santa Fe et 
al. and the New York Produce Exchange, to intervene in 
Case 8994, Committee on Ways and Means to prosecute 
the case of alleged railroad rate and service discrimination 
at the port of New York, etc., vs. the B. & O. et al. 
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Some Pressing Transportation Problems 


Commissioner Daniels Addresses Toledo Transportation Club on that Subject—Discusses 
Present Strain on Transportation Facilities and the Task of Insuring Continuity - 
of Transportation Service When It Is Threatened by Differences 
Between Management and Employes of Carriers 


(Address ©* Winthrop M. Daniels, member of the Interstate 
Commerce amission, at the annual banquet of the Toledo 
Trane t Club, November 23, 1916.) 


of all express my sincere appreciation at 

be present with you on this occasion, and 

= With you in taking counsel at this junc- 

-. plexity and need in the affairs of railroad trans- 
4v10n, 

It is perhaps in recognition of the fact that the mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission are severely 
tasked by the number and character of their official 
duties that they commonly enjoy comparative immunity 
from speaking upon public occasions. And yet an occa- 
sional indulgence in this direction is perhaps warranted 
in that it forces us to take a broader view and to scan 
a wider horizon than is possible when in considering one 
particular decision after another we must perforce con- 
fine ourselves to the facts of record disclosed in a par- 
ticular case and the hard and fast requirements of the 
Act to regulate commerce. There is also the added spice 
of pleasurable stimulus that in publicly discussing a gen- 
eral situation one is momentarily freed from the neces- 
sity of persuading one’s colleagues of the correctness of 
his views and the appropriateness of the language in 
which those’ views are formulated. I. ought, however, be- 
fore I proceed farther, to say explicitly that in what I 
may propound I am speaking for myself alone, and do not 
in any wise commit either the Commission or any mem- 
ber thereof except myself to any view which I express. 


I suppose that there has never been a time in the his- 
tory of railroad transportation when there has been a 
greater number of problems pressing for solution, or 
when these’problems were of greater magnitude or more 
baffling in their complexity. Without attempting even 
the briefest recapitulation, we cannot avoid mention of 
the matter of car shortage, with its attendant evil of the 
emvargo; of the necessity of securing in the public inter- 
est continuity of railroad operation despite the disruption 
that is threatened by reason of wage disputes; of the 
scope which governmental regulation of transportation 
should assume in future, in the apportionment sof regu- 
latory powers as between federal and local agents; of 
the proposed federal control of railroad security issues, of 
the proposed federal incorporation of interstate carriers; 
of the proposed unification of the taxation of carriers; 
of the readjustment of the administrative machinery of 
the federal Commission, either in the direction of regional 
boards or otherwise; of the proposed grant to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the power to fix absolute 
rates, or at least minimum rates in addition to their pres- 
ent power of fixing reasonable maximum rates. These 
and scores of other problems press for consideration and 
solution, and the Newlands commission confronts a task 
almost comparable in difficulty if not in magnitude with 
that which beset the framers of the Constitution. 


lt may somewhat reassure you when I state at the outset © 


that I shall not attempt to do more than_touch upon two 
of these problems—the present strain on transportation 





facilities, and thereafter, and but briefly, upon the task 
of insuring continuity of transportation service when such 
continuity seems jeopardized by acute differences arising 
between the management of carriers and their employes. 


The Strain on Transportation Facilities. 


It would. be wholly superfluous to remind you of the dis- 
quieting fact that daily stares you in the face of car 
shortages with the attendant delays in transportation, and 
the untoward reflex action which this situation creates 
for the merchant, the miner, the farmer and the manu- 
facturer. 

There are two points of view from which this situation 
may be advantageously considered. We may ask for the 
proximate or immediate causes and the proximate or im- 
mediate remedies. We may also profitably consider the 
underlying causes of this unwelcome situation and the 
policies which may make for its fundamental cure. It is 
hardly necessary to state the very obvious fact that the 
expansion of business, and particularly the swollen vol- 
ume of exports, has precipitated a demand upon our trans- 
portation system which that system has found itself un- 
able to meet. Contributory to this result is the practical 
temporary breakdown of water routes. ‘Both the Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Line and the Luckenbach Line 
have taken their fleets out of the Panama Canal service, 
and, while occasional vessels under charter ply the waters 
of the canal, the hundreds of thousands of tons which in 
normal times would traverse that waterway are now sad- 
dled upon the overland rail routes. On the Great Lakes 
also the vessels in service have actually declined in num- 
ber and carrying capacity, with the result that the ordi- 
nary lake-and-rail traffic is compelled in augmented vol- 
ume to seek an outlet over all-rail routes. Despite this 
practical breakdown of accustomed channels of transpor- 
tation, and in part because of this very breakdown, the 
rail carriers have been handling a greater tonnage than 
ever before in their history. The mounting gross earn- 
ings of the railroads, comparing each month with its pre- 
decessor, and each month with the same month a year 
ago, indisputably prove that the total output in ton-miles 
of freight carried is enormously greater than ever before. 


To the shipper who is unable to get but a fraction of 
the equipment which he imperatively needs, such a show- 
ing of.the vast increase in the total freight movement is 
little short of exasperating. Of what avail to him the 
increase in the total movement of freight if his continued 
production is threatened because the output of his mine 
or factory can find no vent to market. 

The immediate remedies, however, have to a certain 
degree been recognized. The maximum utilization of 
extent equipment, and in particular the fairer distribution 
of such equipment by the carriers’ observance of their 
own car service rules for the return and interchange of 
foreign cars, will contribute appreciably to lessening many 
of the more pressing cases of hardship. Augmented 
charges for track storage or warehousing, with progress-- 
ive demurrage charges, will help, but the carriers must 
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at the same time be equally ready to augment their per 
diem and to impose and enforce heavy progressive pen- 
alties upon each other for the detention on their lines of 
foreign equipment. If the American Railway Association 
cannot exercise over its members any power other than 
that of mere recommendation, it is apparent that such 
power must, in the public interest, be lodged -where it 
can be effectively exercised... Many cars held idle because 
material for repairs was awaited from the owning line 
should have been promptly made serviceable by the car- 
rier in whose custody such cars were, and as promptly 
put back in public service. The queries that are daily 
being put by the Commission to the various carriers of 
the number of foreign cars held, of the number returned, 
of the average daily car movement, of the number de- 
tained under demurrage, and the periods and causes of 
detention, are laying a basis for a remedy of the sys- 
tematic disregard by the carriers of their own rules, and 
for the avoidance of penalizing such practices in future. 
In this respect and in many others it is becoming appar- 
ent that in acute crises such as the present, and espe- 
cially in the laying and raising of embargoes, there must 
be a concentration of authority in the hands of some cen- 
tral body; and that the exercise of such authority in the 
public interest must supersede for the time the selfish 
policy that would otherwise dictate and control the action 
of individual lines. Such authority must also be exer- 
cised in drastic restraint of speculative shippers, who, 
under pretense of intended reconsignment, hold cars in 
congested terminals until the opportunity of a sufficiently 
favorable sale of the freight presents itself. 


Railways Unable to Handle Traffic. 


If we look beyond the present emergency, and the emer- 
gency measures that may help to remedy it, the under- 
lying situation which discloses itself is far from reassur- 
ing. The ultimate fact is that the American railways as 
a whole are at present unable to handle the total volume 
of American commerce at peak load. This is a condition 
in which industrial America cannot and will not perma- 
nently acquiesce. 

The essential cause of this unpreparedness is that in 
recent years the requisite additions to equipment and 
facilities have not been made. While the shortage of 
cars is the most patent evidence of the inadequacy of 
transportation facilities, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that more cars alone would not wholly meéet the 
requirements of the hour. Without additional locomotive 
power, and without additional track and terminal facili- 
ties, a mere increase in cars might conceivably intensify 
congestion rather than remove it. While from 1908 to 
1914 the average annual addition to first track was 4,342 
miles, the new mileage built in 1915 was less than in any 
year since the Civil War. The miles of main track per 
10,000 inhabitants has shown a slight but a progressive 
decline for every year since 1908. While the addition to 
the cars in service, exclusive of private cars, increased 
in the five-year period 1906-1910 by approximately 300,000, 
for the succeeding period of five years the increase was 
less than 115,000. And even if the greater capacity of 
later built equipment be taken into consideration, the 
additional ton-capacity added in the two periods was 
15,000,000 tons for the first as against 10,900,000 for the 
second. A study made of individual carriers shows a sur- 
prising decrease in freight cars in service as between 
the end of the fiscal years 1915 and 1916. I could cite 
two of the prominent anthracite carriers, two prominent 
Central Freight Association lines and one trunk line 
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reaching from Chicago to New York whose annual re- 
ports evidence just this amazing state of affairs. When 
we recall that the total stock of freight cars of all de- 
scriptions number about two and a quarter millions, and 
that this equipment serves over 100,000,000 people, it is 
evident that on the average there is about one car for 
every 45 of the population. I am not unmindful of the 
fact that car efficiency is the product not merely of the 
number of cars, but of their capacity and the average 
number of car-miles made daily. But making all due 
allowance for these modifying factors, it appears indis- 
putable that the capacity of our rail transportation sys- 
tem as a whole has been falling astern the growth of 
population and the demands of traffic. 


Causes of the Decline. 


When we analyze the causes of this relative decline, 
there are certain important facts that must be borne in 
mind. There is, first of all, the enormous aggregate ex- 
penditure which annual betterments and additions re- 
quire. This has been variously estimated from $500,000,000 
to $700,000,000 a year. Gigantic as this seems, the lower 
sum is but little over 3 per cent of the present outstand- 
ing securities of the carriers, and can hardly be deemed 
at the outside more than a 5 per cent annual addition to 
the property investment of the transportation system. 
Such an increment to the plant of a manufacturing con- 
cern would seem fairly modest. And yet this enormous 
aggregate, in so far as it is not provided out of surplus 
earnings, must come from the sale of securities, and not 
a dollar can be coerced into this or any other channel of 
investment, but must come from the voluntary action 
of investors. During the past two years we have prac- 
tically absorbed $1,500,000,000 of our railroad securities 
formerly held abroad, the securities themselves having 
been released by foreign holders in settlement of the out- 
standing balance of indebtedness created by our excess of 
exports. New industrial enterprises launched during the 
same time have absorbed an unknown but possibly an 
equal amount of free capital coming on our domestic mar- 
ket for investment. Thus, despite the fact that for the 
year ending June 30, 1916, the average return, estimated 
at about 6 1-3 per cent, upon the carriers aggregate book 
cost of road and equipment, has been higher than for any 
year since statistics have been kept—that is, since 1891— 
the relatively meager sale of new railroad securities has 
supplied a wholly inadequate sum to finance current re- 
quirements in the line of needed additions and better- 
ments. 

It stands to reason that if, upon the.return of normal 
conditions, the investor persists in’his reluctance to fur- 
nish the sums required to supply the current. needs of 
our railway system, we shall confront a situation where 
inadequate facilities will become chronic, a condition, one 
needs hardly to say, which will mean a revolution in the 
entire system of railroad ownership, control and manage- 
ment, 

Decline in Freight Rates. 

There is but one suggestion which seems pertinent in 
conclusion. The average of freight revenues per ton-mile 
has shown on the whole a declining tendency since 1891. 
The average in 1891 was practically 9 mills per ton-mile; 
for the past five years it has been below 71% mills per ton- 
mile; in 1914 and 1915 only 7 1-3 mills per ton-mile. Com- 
pared with the almost universal increase in the price 
level generally, the persistent tendency in freight rates 
on the average to fall is a most striking phenomenon. It 
suggests the question whether the shipper’s interest, in 
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case he desires a continuance of the -present system of 
non-governmental operation, is not primarily an interest 
in the fair relative adjustment of rates, his own and his 
competitors’, rather than a further reduction in the asbo- 
lute height of freight rates, with its apparent inevitable 
sequel either of inadequate service or of a radical change 
to governmental ownership and operation. Upon that 
issue I shall not even venture to suggest the pros and 
cons. But this I do insist upon, that if a fundamental 
change of that character is to ‘come, it ought not to come 
through the unintelligent policy of first blindly courting 
inadequate service, and therein desperation, resolving to 
escape the ills which our policy, or lack of policy, has 
brought upon us, by flying to other ills that we know 
not of. 


Public Interest in Railway Wage Disputes. 


The partial failure of railway carriers to afford ade- 
quate service is traceable to the carriers’ unpreparedness 
in the matter of equipment and faciNties. But we have 
recently had brought into vivid relief the possibility of 
an even more extensive breakdown in transportation serv- 
ice, due to the inability of railway managers and employes 
to come to a mutual voluntary agreement over disputed 
questions of service and wages. This disruption of the 
transportation system was avoided by the compulsion of 
law in decreeing an experimental trial of a new method 
of making compensation to certain classes of employes. 
This at least may be said in favor of the statute which 
decreed such an experiment, that the increased cost 
thrown in the first instance on the carriers, even if its 
entire burden were eventually shifted on the public in 
the form of rates, would have been multiplied many times 
over if the controversy had issued in a general stoppage 
of traffic and a consequent cessation of general industry. 

The acute question remains of guaranteeing a fair and 
even-handed settlement of like disputes in future without 
the attendant peril of blocking the wheels of commerce. 
If disputes of this character affected the principals only 
it might be possible to allow them to go to extremities 
until a trial of strength had indicated the relative eco- 
nomic strength of their respective positions. Where, how- 
ever, the chief party in interest, the general public, the 
all of us, must be the chief sufferer in such a crude trial 
of opposing force, there is every reason to provide for 
a method of adjustment by which the more primitive 
struggle of a fight to a finish may be supplanted by a 
fairer and more rational process. Nor can either con- 
tending party, if the one is assured of a just and prompt 
satisfaction of its just claims, and the other of a just 
and certain recompense for compliance with such just 
claims, show any good ground why the public shall not 
prescribe the instrumentalities or agencies by which the 
costs to society as a whole shall be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Neither the shibbolets of coercion nor the shib- 
boleth of confiscation is going to persuade the American 
public that its interests are probably subordinate to those 
of one part or another part of its constituent members. 

When I have said this, I am far from indulging in any 
indiscriminate laudation of what is loosely termed “arbi- 
tration.” The truth is that distrust of arbitration, as that 
process has frequently operated in the past, is often well 
grounded. Boards of arbitration have in many instances 
failed because the arbitrators were inexpert, because their 
awards were mechanical compromises, because their 
adjudications have been occasional and spasmodic, because 
after a brief activity virtue has gone out of these tri- 
bunals, leaving an increasing twilight zone of disputed 
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questions undetermined, and because no continuous power 
of enforcement of awards has existed to prevent the 
recurrence of grounds of dispute and recrimination. What 
would the business community, with its infinite variety 
of commercial differences ever growing in number and in 
complexity, think of a system of courts which was con- 
stituted only occasionally when the tension between liti- 
gants had reached a dangerous limit, and which, having 
handed down judgments upon a few main controversies, 
and these based often upon no well-ascertained or clearly 
defined principles, expired by limitation, without the con- 
tinuous power to pass upon matters daily arising which 
fell outside of the letter of its decisions? The history of 
much arbitration shows that the arbitrators in many cases 
must first be made acquainted with the intricate and 
often elaborate conditions of particular kinds of work 
and its remuneration. If they started with this knowl- 
edge, it would happen not infrequently that negotiation 
would render an arbitral litigation unnecessary. And an 
expert, continuous and authoritative board of conference, 
calling upon an umpire who might be an ex-officio mem- 
ber only when negotiation had failed, is what seems 
requisite to make the wage adjustments which the inter- 
ests not only of the principal contestants but of the gen- 
eral public imperatively require. 

There are but two observations which I venture to add 
to this already too lengthy address. One is that, in my 
judgment, nothing would be a more serious mistake than 
to impose the fixing of rates of wages upon a tribunal 
whose duty it is to fix rates: for transportation service. 
It would travel the endless road of failure in trying to 
avoid the double reproach that in setting rates it was 
looking beyond to the wage remuneration the rates would 
afford, and that in setting wages it was committing itself 
in advance to the rates it would have to establish. The 
other observation is that if the multiplication of commis- 
sions, industrial, commercial and social, seems to be but 
creating an endlessly complex machine of administration, 
this is the price that must inevitably be paid if we are 
to cope with the endlessly growing complexity of the mod- 
ern industrial order. 





N. A. R. C. CONVENTION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The proposition that the shipper shall have the right 
to go to court for a review of a negative order was ap- 
proved by the convention of the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners, meeting in Washington, without 
a dissenting vote. Clifford Thorne, who pressed it, said 
The Traffic World had been urging such a change in the 
law, so he assumed that those present were familiar with 
the status of the shipper who finds himself thrown out 
on an order dismissing his complaint on what he believes 
to be a misconception of the law by the body created by 
Congres$ to assure him better treatment at the ‘hands of 
a carrier., Many of the members, especially Commissioner 
Bristow, of Kansas, asked questions the purpose of which 
was to bring out information. One fact brought cut was 
that the state commissioners are not very familiar with 
the long line of cases in which shippers think they have 
received less from the Commission than they think the 
law intended them to have, typified by the Russe & Bur- 
gess, Procter & Gamble, Scofield, and every case in which 
the Commission, after finding a rate or rates to be unrea- 
sonable, has denied reparation for any part of the two 











years preceding the determination- that the rate or rates 
were unreasonable. Mr. Bristow wanted to know especially 
whether, if there were such an addition to the Act to 
regulate commerce as endorsed™by the resolution, the 
Western Passenger Rate case could have been taken to 
court. Mr. Thorne said he had disagreed with other at- 
torneys on that case and did not therefore want to express 
an opinion. 

Commissioner Dunn closed the discussion by saying he 
wanted the same right for the shipper to go to court that 
the railroad companies have, on questions of jurisdiction. 
He stated a suppositious case arising from the fact that 
the carriers serving Florida do not furnish refrigerator ex- 
press cars for hauling strawberries while those serving 
Louisiana do. Assuming that the Commission would say 
it had not jurisdiction to determine the question raised by 
such a state or facts, he said he wanted for the Florida 
shippers the same right to appeal from a denial of jurisdic- 
tion as the railroads would have if the Commission decided 
that it had jurisdiction. That argument seemed to appeal 
to the state commissioners and they adopted the resolution 
at its conclusion. 


Chairman Finn got into hot water when he reported the 
resolution calling for “publicity” concerning the issues of 
securities. In 1913 the association went squarely on record 
in favor of federal regulation. In 1915 it adopted the 
following: ‘ 
° ’ 

Resolved, That it is the judgment of the National Association 
of Railway Commissioners that supervision and control by the 
states of the issuance of stocks, bonds, notes and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness of common carriers by rail should be 
preserved; but that such regulation may be properly supple- 
mented in the public interest by a federal statute carefully 
framed to apply effective regulation along already tested lines; 
and that, therefore, the issuance of stocks, bonds, notes and 
other evidences of indebtedness by common carriers operating 
railroads constructed across state lines may properly be made 
subject by Congress, if within its powers, to effective regula- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission or by a special 
tribunal created for the purpose as may be deemed necessary, 
such regulation to be made in addition to and not be designed 
to oust state authority. 

After Max Thelen, of the California commission, and 
Commissioner Carr, of New York, had denounced the reso- 
lution calling for publicity as foolishness, Mr. Finn with- 
drew it and Commissioner Thorne offered as a substitute 
the resolution adopted at the San Francisco convention. 

Action on the remainder of the report of the legislative 
committee occupied the concluding session of the con- 
vention, which came to an end in the afternoon of No- 
vember 17. In the final analysis, it is believed the most 
important action taken by the association is the adop- 
tion of the resolution suggesting regional commissions, 
with a reservation of the right of appeal or review to the 
Commission “in proper cases.” The resolution, as re- 
ported, called for a regional system, which, in the opinion 
of many shippers, would be worse than the system now in 
effect, because tending to emphasize the territorial dis- 
tinctions which have been maintained by the carriers and 
their agencies, the various classification and freight com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Bristow said he had been invited to address the 
Newlands commission. To. make his position plain, he 
said, he would not indorse the regional system suggested 
in the association’s resolution unless he received much 
better reasons for it than any that had thus far been 
brought forward. 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner Clark brought out 
the fact that the reservation of the right of appeal is of 
no benefit to the litigant who may be dissatisfied with 
what a regional commission has done to him, by asking 
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Mr. Thorne whether the reservation gives a litigant the 
right to carry his case before the central commission. 
Mr. Thorne said it did not. 

The resolutions adopted on the subject of car conges- 
tion, offered by Commissioner Frank H. Funk of Illinois, 
who was made chairman of the committee on car service 
and demurrage, are as follows: 

“Whereas, There now prevails throughout the United 
States a shortage of cars, unprecedented in proportions 
and stupendous in its possibilities of damage to the in- 
dustries of the country; and while this stringency in 
transportation facilities is general over the country, it 
is particularly acute in the central and western states; 
to such an extent has the shortage developed that busi- 
ness in many lines is paralyzed and people in many states 
are menaced by a famine in fuel and foodstuffs; hun- 
dreds of thousands of bushels of grain in Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska and other states have been hauled to railway 
stations and dumped upon the ground for want of cars 
to move it to market; millions of dollars represented by 
this unmarketable product of the farms is jeopardized 
and the commercial equilibrium of the territory affected 
is imperiled; mines in Colorado and other states have 
been forced to suspend operations and industries depend- 
ent upon their product for fuel have been compelled to 
shut down or to seriously curtail their operations; perish- 
able fruits and vegetables are being held in western 
states, with a prospect of partial and possible total loss; 
and 

“Whereas, It appears from statistics recently made pub- 
lic by.the American Railway ‘Association that there were, 
for the twenty-four-hour period ending Nov. 1, 1916, 108,- 
010 fewer cars in the United States than were required 
to transport shipments offered; and 

“Whereas, It appears that the situation has reached 
such proportions that it has gotten beyond the control 
of the carriers themselves, as is evidenced by the recent 
action of the American Railway Association in naming a 
committee to confer with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the purpose of devising ways and means for 
enforcing the rules of the association regarding the re- 
turn of foreign cars to their owners; and 

“Whereas, The misuse and retention of cars by certain 
carriers has disturbed the transportation equilibrium in 
the country; and 

“Whereas, Under the Act to regulate commerce as now 
in force, the Interstate Commerce Commission appears to 
lack the necessary authority, except after hearing and 
consequent delay, to. make rules and issue orders govern- 
ing the proper return of equipment to the lines owning or 
leasing the same; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That a committee on car service and demur- 
rage, consisting of seven members with full power to rep- 
resent this association, be appointed by the president to 
confer with the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
purpose of securing such immediate relief as is possible 


*in this emergency; and be it further 


“Resolved, That the said committee on car service and 
demurrage be instructed to present these resolutions to the 
Congress of the United States and to urge upon that body 
the adoption of an amendment to the Act to regulate com- 
merce which will confer upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority to establish rules and regulations 
with respect to exchange, interchange and return of equip- 
ment between the various railroads operating in the United 
States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that 
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me of the principal feasons for the car shortage in many 
sections of this country is failure of certain of ihe car- 
riers to promptly return the equipment which has been 
inloaded at points on their lines to the roads owning the 


same; and further that this inconvenience and financial 
ioss now being suffered by many of the shippers would be 
materially reduced if all the carriers would immediately 
proceed to return the cars they are now using to the 
roads owning the same; and be it further 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that 
ihe Interstate Commerce Commission, in its consideration 
of the application. of the carriers for an increased charge 
for demurrage, should compare the relief to be gained 
thereby with the additional relief that might be afforded 
by a material increase in the per diem car rental charge 
assessed by the carriers in their interchange agreements.” 


THE NEWLANDS INVESTIGATION 


o THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Action on the complaint of the common carriers that, © 


under the dual system of government that distinguishes 
the United States from all other members of the family 
of nations, they are overregulated, was begun by the 
Newlands joint congressional committee Monday, Novem- 
ber 20. 

Because of the Adamson so-called eight-hour: law and 
the imminence of another strike because the railroads 
have asked the courts to construe that enactment, the 
popular mind has become .confused as to the purpose of 
the investigation. That may also be true respecting some 
men who have been especially interested in the work of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


This investigation is the outcome of a move started 
among the higher officials of the railroads by Alfred P. 
Thom, then general counsel for the Southern Railway, 
but now general counsel for the Committee of Railroad Ex- 
ecutives, for the elimination of the conflict between state 
and federal authority. His ideas, in a general way, were 
approved by President Wilson in his annual address to 
Congress last December. The resolution of investigation 
was adopted before the strike situation became threaten- 
ing. As amended, the committee is not merely to inves- 
tigate the regulation of railroads, but also the relations 
between the railroads and their employes and to contrast 
private and government ownership so as to give Congress 
information on which to work when the advocates of 
government ownership bring forward their proposals, as 
they are expected to do as soon as the valuation work 
of the Commission, carried on under the La Follette law 
of 1918, reaches such a stage as will warrant them in 
suggesting to the public that it is foolish to pay rates 
On capitalization so much greater than the number of 
dollars actually spent by the owners of the railroads in 
creating the common carrier lines. 


‘he Commission itself has been advocating legislation 
that, if enacted, will enable it more expeditiously to dis- 
pose of cases coming before it. Its plan is to have its 
membership increased from seven to nine members and 
au'hority conferred on it to, divide itself into sub-com- 
missions, one of which is to have charge of the admin- 
istration work, another of the valuation and the third 
of the handling of cases, with the right of any sub- 
commission or a commissioner to have the whole body 
sit en bane on what he or it deems a case requiring the 
attention of the nine members. 
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President Wilson has approved that proposal. The 
Newlands resolution was used to prevent legislation dur- 
ing the last session of Congress on the theory that it 
would be foolish for Congress to legislate before it had 
made the investigation for which it had voted. President 
Wilson, however, held that the veto on legislation should 
not apply to the bill proposed by the Commission. He 
wrote Chairman Adamson of the House committee 
and Chairman Newlands of the Senate committee urging 
them to pass the Commission’s bill for increasing its 
membership. It was put through the House, but held up 
in the Senate by Senator La Follette and other Republi- 
cans because they did not like what President Wilson had 
done in the Five Per Cent case. Whether he will con- 
tinue his hold-up when the Senate takes up the bill at 
the coming session is not known. The election is taken 
by Democratic members as meaning that the people want 
the Wilson policies put into effect. 


The railroads complaining against the present system 
of regulation have two objects in view. They ask Con- 
gress to take charge of all railroad rates. They also 
advocate the division of-the country into districts with 
a regional Interstate Commerce Commission to sit in 
each district to dispose of cases that do not involve 
anything outside of the district, reserving the right of 
appeal to the Commission at Washington. 


How long the investigation will go on, no one had any 
definite idea when it was begun. The resolution requires 
a report to be made early in January. That limitation 
was put into the resolution as a sop to members of the 
House and senators who desired to proceed with various 
bills, especially the one authorizing the Commission to 
supervise the issuance of stocks and bonds. Nobody ex- 
pects even a preliminary report by that time. A report 
before the end of the session on March 4 would be re- 
garded as really expeditious work. There is a general 
idea that it will go over to the next Congress, which 
is due to assemle, in the regular order, the first Monday 
in December, 1917. Whether it goes over to the next 
Congress will depend largely on the views of President 
Wilson, it is believed. The House of the next Congress 
will probably be Republican, because that party appears 
to have elected 217 members and only 218 are required 
for complete control. Among the independents elected 
is one who acted with the Republicans when they were 
in the minority and had nothing in the way of patronage 
to give him. 

If President Wilson believes it will be impossible for 
him to accomplish anything after the Republicans come 
into power in the popular branch of Congress, he may 
cause the committee to hurry and bring forth a report 
on which he can urge whatever legislation he may think 
should be undertaken to eliminate the states as factors 
in rate making. ; 

Whether he could keep his party colleagues united on 
anything other than the Commission bill, increasing the 
membership to nine members, is doubtful. Just to indi- 


‘cate the divergence of views-on that subject, the fact 


may be brought forward that Chairman Adamson told 
the members of the National Council of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, November 17, that in his estima- 
tion a plan for the elimination of the states that did not 
call for an amendment to the constitution did not amount 
to much. He commented on the fact that the Republican 
party, in its national platform, suggested that such an 
amendment would be needed to accomplish exclusive fed- 
eral control of rate making. He also expressed the opin- 
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ion that the investigation would not be finished at this 
session of Congress. 
Session November 20. 
The actual investigation by the Newlands committee 


began November 23. At that time the railroad execu- 
tives were heard, although they wished to reserve their 
side of the case until after the general public had been 
heard. The committee considered the issue raised on that 
point by S. H. Cowan and Alfred P. Thom and decided as 
indicated. It also decided it would hold sessions daily 
from 10 o’clock to 1:30, so as to have printed reports of 
the procedings on the desks of the members the following 
day. 

Members of the committee said the vote was unani- 
mously in favor of the railroads coming first. A little 
verbal clash between Mr. Adamson and Senator Newlands 
during the hearing was taken as indicating that there 
weuld be division in the committee on the first question 
arising from the diverging views of state commissioners 
and shippers on one side and the railroads on the other. 
Mr. Adamson, in the colloquy with Mr. Thom, said the 
railroads should surely proceed because they are the ones 
who are dissatisfied with the existing situation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commissioners were not repre- 
sented at the hearing. They will wait to be summoned, 
holding that as servants of Congress the latter knows 
cnough to summon them if their views are desired. 

The first sitting of the committee, November 20, came 
to an end with the impasse which developed when Mr. 
Thom, speaking for the railroad executives, persisted in 
his view that the general public represented by economists 
and publicists should be heard first on the philosophy of 
regulation. The committee devoted the afternoon to a 
consideration of how it should proceed, because during the 
interchange of thought between Mr. Thom on one side 
and Vice-Chairman Adamson on the other, it became ob- 
vious that at least some of the members of the committee 
were inclined to support the contention of Mr. Cowan that 
the railroads, having started ‘this inquiry, should carry the 
burden of going forward. 

In his remarks Mr. Cowan said that the live stock in- 
terests represented by him, including the packers, were 
‘inclined to oppose exclusive control if that meant the elimi- 
nation of state commissions as rate makers. He said it 
was a judicial question whether a state commission in 
making rates violated the commerce laws of the con- 
stitution. 

“We think the railroads should define their position 
first,’ said Mr. Cowan. “We are not supposing anything; 
everybody knows that the railroads suggested this inquiry, 
and it is therefore incumbent on them to tell us what they 
propose as a substitute for what we now have. We know, 
in a general way, that they propose exclusive federal con- 
trol, but we don’t know whether that means that the 
states are to be deprived of every vestige of the rate- 
making power. We don’t know what they propose in place 
of the state commissions, if the latter are to be abolished. 

“State commissions regulate rates at present and if they 
are to be abolished, I don’t know who is to regulate rates, 
but I do know that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
cannot regulate all the rates in the country. That is no 
reflection on the Commission. It is a mere statement of 
facts.” 

“Aren't you defending something that has not yet been 
attacked?” asked Mr. Adamson. 

The Texan replied that every good lawyer knows in what 
quarter he is to be attacked even before the fight is be- 
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gun, and perhaps, he said, that explained why he had 
taken the trouble to say that if the state commissions are 
abolished their work cannot be done by the federal body. 

Prior to this definition of the issue as to who should go 
forward, Chairman Newlands had made a statement as to 
what he thought the inquiry should cover. It was a gen- 
eral rehearsal, in different language, of what has been said 
in the last six months about exclusive federal control, abo- 
lition of state commissions, divisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into regional bodies, government owner- 
ship, control of the issuance of stocks and bonds, federal in- 
corporation, and a more liberal treatment of the railroads 
as a bolster for their credit. 

Much.of the morning session was taken up with the mere 
entering of appearances and statements by those who en- 
tered their appearances that they were not ready to pro- 
ceed because they did not know what would be proposed 
by those who are dissatisfied with things as they are. There 
was no clear division of the three hundred men in attend- 
ance on committee hearing into groups. 

The Philadelphia Bourse entered its appearance through 
Joseph E. Bartol in behalf of what has become known 
as the Philadelphia plan for exclusive federal control. — 

Government Ownership. 

The government ownership phase of the’ controversy 
made its appearance in the form of the Real Preparedness 
Association, of which Amos Pinchot is the president. E. 
C. Marsh appeared for it. Its representative said it was 
the view of that association that the government should 
own and operate the transportation systems of the country. 

Joseph L. Bristow, former senator from Kansas, entered 
the appearance of the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners, but he was not ready to go forward until 
he knew what he had to oppose, if anything. He gave 
notice that railroad commissioners would speak for them- 
selves in addition to what would be said in their behalf 
by the committee of which Mr. Bristow is chairman. He 
said he had been notified that a party of state commission- 
ers desired to be heard on December 10 and 11. His com- 
mittee, however, he said, would not be ready until after 
December 15. 

C. B. Heinemann, secretary of the National Live Stock 
Exchange Association, entered the appearance of that or- 
ganization merely to reserve the right to be heard in the 
event anything was brought forward which his association 
thought should be acted upon by it. 

J. H. Townshend, for the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, said that a committee fram that organization 
desired to be heard in behalf of proposals for the reor- 
ganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the control of ocean traffic. 

Rush C. Butler, for the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, said that body would be ready to express views in 
two or three weeks. 

W. E. Lamb, in,behalf of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, reserved for that association the right to be 
heard. Attorney Myrick, for the Boston bar, entered an 
a»pearance on behalf of minority stockholders of the Rock 
Island who desired to be heard on the proposal to give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission control over the 
issuance of stocks and bonds. 

Max Thelen, for the California commission, and not ag 
president of the National Association of Railway Commis- 
sioners, said the Californians would desire to be heard 
when others had presented what they had in mind looking 
to changes in things as they now are. J. E. Love, of the 
Oklahoma commission, said that body would be ready in 
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December to be heard in favor of a retention by the states 
of the powers they now exercise. Scott C. Henderson, of 
the Washiggton commission, said that body would prob- 
ably desire to be heard when it knew what was being 
proposed. Mr. Cowan said that the Texas commission 
would like to be heard about December 8. He also re- 
served time for Attorney-General Looney of that state. 
Professor Cummings desired to be heard sometime within 
the next two weeks on the labor phase of the subject. 

Mr. Cowan, although not prepared to go on aft that 
iime, suggested that the committee would do well for itself 
and for the men directly interested in the subject if it 
would arrange its program so as to provide for hearings by 
shippers and the state commissions either December 4 or 
December 8. He suggested those dates because the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will listen to arguments on the 
proposal to reopen the Shreveport case, December 6 and 7. 
He said that a large number of the men who are inti- 
mately interested in railroad regulation would be in Wash- 
ington.at that time and be prepared to say something 
either before or after the arguments at that time. 

“We will probably have much to say about service— 
an important thing now—in view of the statement that 
notwithstanding the congestion, there are 200,000 cars not 
in use,” said Mr. Cowan. “We want to be heard on pro- 
posals relating to the internal workings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. We think changes should be made 
in that matter and I think the Commission itself needs 
some reorganization. In behaif of shippers and of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission itself, I want to impress upon 
this committee the necessity for a law authorizing the Com- 
mission to handle cases coming before it along the lines 
the district courts of the United States pursue when they 
refer cases to masters in chancery. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission wants to dispose of cases expeditiously 
and I believe fhat is also true in regard to the railroads. 
Changes in the Interstate Commerce Commission method of 
handling cases are a burning necessity. I don’t know that 
the shippers or the Commission are convinced that there 
is necessity for a change such as is proposed on behalf of 
the railroad interests, the result of which would be the 
abolition of the state commissions. Such changes should be 
proposed in a specific bill or bills so that we can know 
what is suggested as a substitute for what we now have.” 

Mr. Thom said the railroads had formulated their views 
on some phases of the general subject, but he did not 
think they should be required to present their formulated 
views until after “they had heard the voice of the dis- 
interested public, speaking through economists and pub- 
licists who have given thought to the subject and who are 
prepared to speak on the philosophy of regulation. 

“This investigation was proposed by the president of 
the United States,” said Mr. Thom, “and while we have 
formulated some views we think we should keep open our 
minds so as to revise our plans if it seems desirable after 
having heard from the public.” 

Guy M. Freer, president of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, and D. F. Hurd, vice-chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, attended the hearing on November 20, 
having entered their appearances by letter before the 
meeting. Mr. Freer, as president of the League, ex- 
pressed disappointment, after the close of the hearing, 
Over the position taken by Mr. Thom. The thought he 
and other officers of the League had respecting the atti- 
tude of the railroads was that they were ready to proceed 
at any time the committee was ready to listen. They 
remembered what Frank Trumbull, chairman of the rail- 
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road committee, had told the House committee and also 
the Traffic League -about the railroads being ready to go 
forward. 

The Traffic League.and shippers generally expect to 
answer what the railroads propose. They never had any 
thought of answering anything that might be suggested 
by economists and publicists. 

Mr. Thom on Stand. 

The Newlands Committee resumed its work November 
23 with Alfred P. Thom as the witness, 

The putting forward of Mr. Thom was regarded as the 
only logical sequence to the determination of the deci- 
sion by the committee that the railroads should first 
state what they ‘proposed as a substitute for regulation 
as*now practiced. Mr. Thom is understood to have been 
the originator of the idea that regulation would be more 
satisfactory to the railroads and to the shipping public 
and in the interest of all concerned if there were but 
one body with authority over carriers engaged in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. It is the understanding 
that his thought on the subject caused President Wilson - 
to suggest the investigation that is now going on. 

The fundamental thought of Mr. Thom is that Congress 
should exercise the power granted by the constitution of 
the United States to regulate commerce between the 
states and with foreign nations, by amending the act to 
regulate commerce so as to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission full control over all the rates, rules, regula- 
tions and practices of carriers engaged in commerce be- 
tween the states and foreign nations; that Congress re- 
quire such carriers to take out federal charters and be 
subject only to regulation by the national government. 
The railroads have taken the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Minnesota rate cases, written by Justice 
Hughes, as being a clear declaration that it is within the 
power of Congress to regulate every railroad rate, even 
if the haul is wholly within a state. 

There is a dispute as to whether that decision is as 
broad as the railroads have interpreted it to be. Repre- 
sentative Adamson, chairman of the house committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and vice-chairman of 
the Newlands committee, in an address to the counselors to 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, claimed that the 
states have undisputed power to prescribe rates on a haul 
wholly within a state. He said that notwithstanding the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Shreveport case, also 
written by Justice Hughes, that it is within the power of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to remove discrim- 
inations against interstate commerce created by the ac- 
tion of state commissions in prescribing rates for hauls 
wholly within a state. 

Adamson represents a school which contends that regu- 
lation of rates within a given state can be exercised by 
Congress or its agent only in the event that the states 
should amend the constitution so as specifically to confer 
such power on Congress: 

It is believed that the Adamson and Thom views will 
result in the alignment of congressmen, both senators and 
representatives, on the question as to whether Congress 
has the powef to authorize the Commission to regulate 
rates within the states. 

The more radical of the advocates of exclusive federal 
control of the rate-making power go with the Adamson 
contention that an amendment to the constitution is neces- 
sary only to the extent of saying that an amendment to 
the constitution is necessary to abolish the state commis- 
sions. Less radical advocates of exclusive federal con- 
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trol deem it unnecessary to abolish state commissions. 
They believe an amendment to the Act to regulate com- 
merce authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to regulate all railroad rates would be sufficient ‘to elim- 
inate the state commissions from the field of railway regu- 
lation, especially if Congress believes it has the power to 
require federal incorporation as a condition precedent to 
engaging in commerce between the states and with foreign 
nations. 

An accurate forecast of the railroad attitude, it is be- 
lieved, was made by Frank Trumball, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chesapeake & Ohio and head of 
the Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee, who in ad- 
vance of the hearing on November 23, gave out the fol- 
lowing: , 

“The railways naturally desire to co-operate in this in- 
quiry in whatever way the joint congressional committee 
considers most helpful. We regard the inquiry as one in 
which all those whose study or experience may throw light 
on the problems involved should participate, to the end 
that a plan may finally be adopted which will, in the 
* president’s phrase, make the railroads ‘more useful ser- 
vants of the public as a whole.’ 

“The representatives of the railroads have no completed 
plan or program to submit at this time and do not wish 
to appear as the advocates or opponents of any special 
plan. It is natural, however, that men who have been in 
daily contact with state and federal regulation in the 
operation of the roads should have formed more conclu- 
sions as to particulars-in which existing methods of regu- 
lation are unduly burdensome to the commerce of the 
country. In doing this the railroads do not oppose public 
regulation. That is not now a question for debate. But 
if, as we feel, some features of the existing system are 
defective, wasteful and uneconomic, it is a matter of pub- 
lic duty to call attention to this fact. 

“Many of the existing laws relating to railway regula- 
tion, especially state laws, are primarily punitive and 
restrictive. They were enacted to punish the railroads 
for actual or alleged past wrongdoing. The difference in 
spirit and purpose between our railway laws and, for ex- 
ample, those governing our banking system, which are 
designed to serve the public by encouraging and facilitat- 
ing banking operations, is obvious. The railways hold 
that it is to the public interest as well as to their interest 
that the system of regulation be framed with the purpose 
of encouraging railway development and efficient service 
along legitimate lines. 

“By far the greater part of the railway business of the 
country consists of the transportation of interstate com- 
merce and the regulation of this is properly a federal and 
not a state function.” 

Continuing his arraignment of existing regulation as 
destructive to the transportation industry, Mr. Thom on 
November 24 said the carriers needed a billion and a quar- 
ter each year of new capital to keep pace with business 
increases and a quarter of a billion to refund existing obli- 
gations which cannot be raid. This new capital would be 
exclusive of that needed for extensions into pioneer terri- 
tory where railroad facilities are supposed to be good. 

Dual regulation, he said, shows the investor the almost 
impossibility of his getting a fair return on his invest- 
ment. A fair-minded state, he said, is entitled to protec- 
tion against an unfair sister. Illinois, in imposing a tax 
of six hundred thousand dollars on the New York Central 
as a condition precedent to the absorption of the Lake 
Shore, placed an undue burden on other states. Massachu- 


setts, by forbidding the New Haven issue of. bonds to be 
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used in building terminals, contributed to the break down 
in transportation in New England, he said. Mr. Thom 
was at great pains to insist that there can be no rivalry 
between state and national control because the latter is 
for the preservation of a state’s rights against encroach- 
ment by another state. 


REPORT ON COLLISION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

In a report on a head-on collision October 12 between 
an excursion train and an employes work train on the 
Western Maryland, near Knobmount, W. Va., resulting 
in the death of two employes and the injury of 13 pas- 
sengers and 17 employes, H. W. Belnap, chief of the 
division of safety, has told the Commission the direct 
cause of this accident was the failure of the crew in 
charge of the excursion train to operate their train 
within the yard limits of Knobmount in the manner pre- 
scribed by the rules for the operation of extra trains. 
Their failure resulted from a. misunderstanding or an 
improper interpretation of the orders issued by the dis- 
patcher. 

“While technically the dispatcher probably made no 
positive error, he exercised exceedingly poor judgment 
in issuing orders which might easily mislead or confuse 
the crew in charge of extra 157 (the excursion train),” 
says the report. “The trainmaster, who was on the ex- 
cursion train, and whose paramount duty was to insure 
its safe operation, admitted that the method provided 
was not the safest one available; he is at fault for his 
failure then to take the necessary steps to provide the 
safest available method for operating that train; also for 
his failure to insure that the train crew properly under- 
stood the orders received by them and operated the train 
accordingly. The assistant chief dispatcher is also open 
to censure for permitting the excursion train to be oper- 
ated in the manner described.” 

The Western Maryland is criticized in the report; also 
the attitude of the opering officials of that company. 
Among other things the report says: 

“The attitude of manifest indifference on the part of the 
operating officials of this railroad directly concerned with 
the operation of this excursion train and the lack of ordi- 
nary precautions and safeguards surrounding its operation 
are disconcerting and to be deplored. This excursion 
train, carrying passengers, was run simply as an extra, 
not only without the -protection of a schedule, but also 
without even a bulletin notice to employes directly con- 
cerned. These conditions resulted in both the excursion 
train and the employes’ shop train having equal rights to 
a piece of single track over a mile in length. Had the 
rules been adhered to, or had the weather been clear, or 
if the bells and whistles had been used continually or 
frequently, the collision might have been averted or its 
severity mitigated; but the lax methods and practices fol- 
lowed must be considered the deep underlying causes of 
this accident, for which the operating cfficials cannot 
evade direct responsibility. 

“Within several years past there have been a number of 
accidents on the Western Maryland Railway which were 
due in large measure to bad operating practices and de- 
ficiencies in the methods employed in train operation. 
While great improvements have been made under the pres- 
ent management, this actident discloses that further ste)s 
are necessary to insure that all of the safeguards afforded 
by the rules are utilized to the fullest possible extent and 
the forms and practices prescribed are rigidly adhered to.” 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 


CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating t > the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiriug special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a emall fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Adiress Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 





Conflict Between Billing and Shipping Ticket. 
Illinois —Question: “Some time ago our Kansas. City 
house forwarded a car of implements to Oklahoma City to 
themselves. In making out bill of lading the shipping 
clerk noticed that the ribbon had slipped on the machine 
and that the destination appearing on the original was 
not shown on the shipping order and he wrote the destina- 
tion in the shipping order, but he wrote an entirely dif- 
ferent destination from that shown in the original bill 
of lading, and the car went to Denver instead of Okla- 
homa City. Consequently the railroad company gave us 
a receipt for a car to Oklahoma City, but we have no 
receipt whatever for the car that went to Denver. There 
is a question in our minds as to who is responsible for 
the additional charges that will be incurred in bringing 
this car back to Oklahoma City. It is true that we erred 
and it is also true that the carriers were negligent in 
not comparing the shipping order and the original bill 
of lading, as had they exercised ordinary care they would 
have been able to save the damages.” 

Answer: In the case of Evens-Howard Fire Brick Com- 
pany vs. Wabash Railroad Company, 26 I. C. C.,.152 (see 
Traffic World, March 1, 1913, page 526), the bill of lading 
gave the destination as Detroit, Mich., whereas the 
shipping ticket gave Detroit, Minn. The proper destina- 
tion was Detroit, Mich., but the carrier sent the ship- 
ment to Detroit, Minn., and the complainant sought rep- 
aration for the extra charges in excess of the charge to 
Detroit, Mich., relying on the instructions of the shipper 
as shown in the bill of lading. The Commission, however, 
denied reparation, holding that the carrier properly sent 
the shipment in accordance with complainant’s directions 
in shipping ticket. 

This point was decided on the theory that where a 
shipping ticket and bill of lading are both executed by 
the consignor it is commonly the custom for the shipping 
ticket to be made out accordingly with the tendering of 
the shipment to the carrier, and, in order to promptly get 
the shipment under way, the carrier relies upon the in- 
structions of the shipper as shown in the ticket in exe- 
cuting its waybill. This custom operates to the advan- 
tage of the shipper in securing prompt transportation, and 
benefits the carrier and the public in preventing the 
terminal congestion and undue detention of the equipment. 
Thus the instructions in the shipping ticket take prece- 
dence over those in the bill of lading. See also the case 
of American Agriculture Chemical Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. 
Co., 28 I. C. C., 401 (see Traffic World, Nov. 22, 1913, page 
949), 

Bg * * 
Several Ladings for One Shipment. 

Louisiana.—Question: “In the issue of The Traffic 
World for Aug. 26, 1916, you printed a text of the new 
bill of lading law. Section 4 provides: that order bills of 
lading issued in a state for the transportation of goods 
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to any ‘place in the United States and the continent of 
North America, except Alaska and Panama, shall not be 
issued in parts or sets. This section also provides that 
carrier so issuing bills of lading in parts or sets to cover 
shipments moving to points in the United States shall 
be liable for failure to deliver the goods described: in 
any part of the bills of lading to anyone who purchased 
same for value in good faith, even though the purchase 
be after the delivery of goods by carrier to holders of 
one of the other parts. A shipper on this line offered 
for transportation 125 barrels of rosin loaded in one car, 
tendering three bills of lading, as follows: One bill cov- 
ering thirty barrels, another thirty-five, another sixty, all 
consigned to the same person, and not for export. I 


refused to sign the bill of lading, requiring him to make’ 


out one bill for the entire shipment and informed him 
that he could make such notation in the description of 
articles and special marks to show the separation be- 
tween the different marks, if he desired. Kindly advise 
in an early issue if this interpretation of the law is 
correct.” 


Answer: The provision in question applies only to 
order bills of lading, one that is negotiable by indorse- 
ment and covers a shipment consigned to the order of 
some designated party. This provision, or a similar one, 
is not, however, in the present uniform bill of lading, 
and as contained in the Pomerene bill does not go into 
effect until Jan. 1, 1917. As the law now is, there will be 
no legal objection to your issuing bills of lading in the 
manner requested by your shipper, except possibly as it 


might affect his right to a carload rate on a shipment. 


billed in the manner described. Rule 5-B in Official Clas- 
sification states that in order to entitle a shipment to 
the carload rate, the quantity of freight requisite under 
the rules to secure such carload rate must be delivered 
at one forwarding station, in one working day, by one 
consignor, consigned to one consignee and destination. 
In such instances it can be safely inferred from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s rulings as given in Vulcan 
Steam Shovel Co. vs. M. P. R. Co., 18 I. C. C., 265 (see 
Traffic World, May 7, 1910, page 559), and other cases, 
that such a shipment must move under one bill of lading 
in order to secure the carload rate. In fact, both Southern 
and Western classifications expressly stipulate that only 
one bill of lading from one lading point and one freight 
bill shall be issued for a carload shipment, and the Com- 
mission, in Scudder vs. T. & P. Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C., 60 
(see Traffic World, Dec. 16, 1911, page 1035), and other 
cases, approved such rules as reasonable. 

Other than as stated above, the law has been lax in 
the matter of a carrier issuing bills of lading and its 
liability under recitals therein contained, and the Pom- 
erene bill was designed to hold the carrier to a stricter 
responsibility. At common law the carrier was not re- 
quired to issue a bill of lading to the consignor and, when 
issued, it was not conclusive either in the receipt of the 
goods by the carrier, or their quantity, quality or condition. 
The carrier could issue a bill of lading for a given ship- 
ment, and a bona fide holder in good faith claiming there- 
under, could not prevent the carrier from showing by 
extrinsic evidence that it did not in fact receive the goods 
therein described, or that no goods were in fact delivered 
to it for transportation, and that, therefore, its liability 
as a carrier never existed; or that the quantity of goods 
received was less than that acknowledged in the bill, or 
that they were not in good order and well conditioned 
contrary to the recitals in the instrument. 
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Special Damages, Notice to Carrier. 

New York.—Question: “We booked a consignment of 
ten carloads of freight for shipment on a certain steamer 
from the port of New York and shipped the material from 
our factory, allowing twenty-one days between the time 
the shipment was made and the sailing of the vessel 
which was to take same forward, the usual time in 
transit between the two points being four days without 
any delay being caused. The point is, the carriers failed 
to deliver the ten carloads of freight in time to catch 
the steamers on which they were booked and it was 
necessary to forward them on steamers ‘three weeks 
later at an increase in cost of 9 cents a cubic foot. The 
carriers claim they were not advised that there would 
be an increase if the shipment did not reach boats for 
which they were booked and therefore neglected to make 
the necessary steamer, declining claim on this basis. We 
would like to have your opinion as to whether the car- 
riers are in the right declining to pay a claim of this 
nature.” 

Answer: Section 3 of the uniform bill of lading in part 
provides that “no carrier is bound to transport said prop- 
erty by any particular train or vessel, or in time for any 
particular market, or otherwise than with reasonable dis- 
patch, unless by specific agreement indorsed thereon.” 
This provision does not mean that a carrier is to be 
exempt from its common law duty to complete the trans- 
portation of the goods with all convenient dispatch, or to 
release it from liability when it has been guilty of an 
unreasonable delay. For it is now universally agreed 
that it is the duty of a common carrier to whom goods 
are delivered for transportation to forward them promptly 
and without unreasonable delay, to their destination, and 
that in the absence of an express contract stipulating the 
time within which the carrier is to transport and deliver 
goods, the law implies a promise to do so within a rea- 
sonable time. But a carrier is not an insurer for delay 
in carrying goods, and is bound only by the general rule 
of liability for a breach of its contract or of its public 
duty as a carrier. The reasons upon which the extraordi- 
nary responsibility of the carrier for the safety of the 
goods is founded do not require that the same responsi- 
bility should be extended to the time occupied for their 
transportation. 

Therefore, the meaning of said section 3 in the uniform 
bill of lading is, and the law generally holds, that while 
a carrier is bound to carry with all possible dispatch and 
is liable for such damages as might reasonably have been 
expected to be within the contemplation of the parties 
when the contract of carriage was entered into as the 
probable result of a breach of it, yet when a shipper 
desires that the transportation of his goods shall be made 
to arrive by a certain time, and at a certain place, ,but 
the carrier was not informed of the fact, and knew nothing 
of the importance to the shipper of a prompt delivery, 
the carrier will be liable only for the depreciation in 
the market value between the time when the goods should 
have been and the time when they were delivered, and 

- will not be liable for resulting damages caused by a sub- 
sequent advance in rates by the water carrier to whom 
the goods are destined. Such are known as special dam- 
ages and can be recovered from the rail carrier only when 
it is shown that the shipper informed the carrier at the 
time the contract was made of the special circumstances 
requiring expedition in the shipment. 
* * * 


Carrier’s Liability for Confiscated Coal. 
Michigan.—Question: “The Big Four Railway Company 
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has been confiscating carloads of coal consigned to our- 
selves from Ohio and West Virginia points. Will you 
kindly let us know our rights under these conditions; 
also what method we can use to force them to stop this 
practice? Will it be necessary for us to sue them?” 

Answer: The right of a carrier to confiscate coal for 
its own use, when in its possession for transportation 
purposes, has been generally upheld by the courts, on 
the broad ground that it is to the interest and benefit 
of the public that carriers may have an available coal 
supply on hand, so that its traffic might not be stopped, 
or the wheels of commerce not be interrupted, and that 
these considerations must outweigh the individual inter- 
ests of the owner of the coal confiscated. As a conse- 
quence, it is questionable whether the owner of such coal 
can effectively prevent by a court proceeding this prac- 
tice by the carriers. On the other hand, the carrier guilty 
of the same should promptly and voluntarily pay the 
owner the full, actual value of the coal confiscated, since 
the right of the owner to recover as a conversion of 
property is universally acknowledged by the courts. 

For our fuller views on this subject, refer to our an- 
swer to “Illinois,” published on page 1213 of the Dec. 11, 
1915, issue of The Traffic World. 


UNIFORM BILL OF LADING 


The carriers’ uniform bill of lading committee has sent 
the following in regard to the revision of uniform live stock 
contract, effective December 1, 1916, to carriers in Official 
Classification territory: 

“Referring to circular of November 1, 1916, in which it 
was stated that certain questions had arisen which would 
require changes in values to be stipulated in the Uniform 
Live Stock Contract, also changes in the arrangement of 
the form published in Suplement No. 14 to Official Classi- 
fication No. 43, and that such form of Uniform Live Stock 
Contract should not be employed until the pending matters 
were definitely determined: 

“This is to advise that the contemplated changes indi- 
cated are not to be made at this time and that the form of 
contract as published in Supplement No. 14 to Official 
Classification No. 438, effective December 1, 1916, is to be- 
come effective and should be employed by all carriers in 
Official Classification territory.” 


RATES ON HOGS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVIGE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Asserting that carriers to and from Indianapolis, by in- 
creasing rates on,hogs in single-deck cars and then failing 
to provide sufficient double-deck cars, unduly discriminated 
against packers at Indianapolis, the Chamber of Commerce 
of that city has asked the Commission to remove, not only 
that discrimination, but also that caused by Illinois state 
rates to East Louis, Peoria and Chicago, which make no 
difference in rates whether hogs are carried in single or 
double decked cars. Indianapolis specifically asks for the 
restoration of rates in effect prior to March 20. 





PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE. 


The September report of the Pacific Car Demurrage 
Bureau shows 5,454 cars held overtime, or a percentage 
of 02.53, as against 3,735, or a percentage of 01.85, for 
September, 1915. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 


CARRIAGE OF GOODS. 
Bill of Lading: 


(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) A “bill of lading” is an instrument 
in writing, signed by a carrier or his agent, describing 
the freight so as to identify it; and it is the duty of a 
carrier or its agent, issuing a bill of lading- for those prod- 
ucts for which it is the general custom for shippers to 
draw drafts upon the consignee or others, with bill of 
lading attached, to use ordinary care in issuing such bill 
of lading, in reference to the quantity and description of 
the product for which such bill of lading is issued.—Chi- 
cago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Cleveland et al., 160 
Pacific Rep. 328. : 

A bill of lading, issued by a carrier upon the receipt 
of 61 bales of “grabbots,” describing the same as 61 
bales of cotton, without any qualifying or modifying 
term, is not a correct description of the freight; and, 
where an innocent person has paid money relying on the 
representations contained in such bill, and sustains dam- 
ages thereby, he may recover from such carrier the 
moneys so paid.—lId. 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 


Conversion: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ohio.) Where goods have been delivered 
to a common carrier for transportation and the common 
carrier converts the property to his own use, the shipper 
may maintain an action for damages for breach of con- 
tract of carriage or may sue for conversion.—Erie R. Co. 
et al. vs. Steinberg, 113 N. E. Rep. 814. 

In a suit for conversion, where the facts do not author- 
ize the assessment of exemplary damages, “the general 
rule for the measure of damages is the value of the prop- 
erty at the time of the conversion.—Id. 

This general rule is subject to exceptions that, where 
the property converted by the defendant to its use con- 


sists of articles of personal use, which have been used 
by the owner, and therefore have little or no market 
value, the measure of damages is the reasonable value to 
the owner at the time of conversion.—Id. 

Misdelivery: 

(Sup. Ct., App. Term, First Dept.) Where a common 
carrier is bound to deliver goods to the proper person, and 
fails to do so, it is liable to an initial carrier for the 
amount paid to a shipper for the loss, whether delivery 
to the wrong person is made because of an innocent mis- 
take on its part or by reason of the fraud of some third 
party.—Hill S. B. Line vs. Panama R. Co. et al., 160 N. Y. 
Supp. 1103. 

In an initial carrier’s action under interstate commerce 
act Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 20, 24 Stat. 386, as amended 
(U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8592), to recover the amount paid 
by it to a shipper for the loss of property through de- 
livery to an unauthorized person, a local custom between 
the connecting carriers, under which the bearer of a 
receipted freight bill issued upon the surrender of an 
arrival notice was entitled to receive the goods, not 
known to the initial carrier, was not binding upon it.—Id. 
Misdelivery—Connecting Carriers: : 

(Sup. Ct., App. Term, First Dept.) A railroad company, 
whose negligence in permitting a receipted freight bill 
entitling the bearer to a surrender of goods from a con- 
necting carrier to be in possession of an unauthorized 
person, concurred in causing the first connecting carrier 
to make a wrongful delivery, was liable to the initial 
carrier in an action under interstate commerce act, 20, as 
amended, for the amount which it had been obliged to 
pay the shipper for the loss of the goods.—Hill S. B. Line 
vs. Panama R. Co. et al., 160 N. Y. Supp. 1103. 

In such action, a presumption arose that it was lost 
through the last carrier’s negligence, so that, where it 
was in no way rebutted, the direction of a vérdict against 
it was right.—Id. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Charges: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ohio.) Where a public utility has filed a 
schedule under the provisions of sections 614-16, General 
Code, showing rates, joint rates, rentals, tolls, classifica- 
tion, and charges for services of each and every kind 
by it rendered or furnished, the rates, rentals, tolls, or 
charges named in the schedule become the legal rate for 
the services rendered, and must be charged by it and 
paid by the shipper without deviation therefrom.—Erie 
R. Co. et al. vs. Steinberg, 113 N. E. Rep. 814. 

Where a sliding scale of charges, based upon the value 


of the articles transported, is provided in the schedule 
filed with the public utilities commission of the state, it 
is the duty of the transporting company to require the 
shipper to declare the value and to demand, collect, and 
receive from him the rate fixed in its schedule filed with 
the state commission.—Id. 

Charges—Limitation: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ohio.) A common carrier cannot relieve 
itself from the liability imposed by section 8994-k, Generai 
Code, by any rule or regulation contained in the schedule 
filed by it with the state public utilities commission.— 


- Erie R. Co. et al. vs. Steinberg, 113 N. E. Rep. 815. 
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Charges—Notice: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ohio.) Where a copy of such schedule, or 
so much thereof as the commission shall deem necessary 
for the use and information of the public, is printed in 
plain type and kept on file or posted in such places and 
in such manner as the commission may order shippers 
and travelers are charged with notice of the tariffs named 
in this schedule, and must abide thereby, unless the same 
be found unreasonable by the public utilities commission 
of the state.—Erie R. Co. et al. vs. Steinberg, 113 N. E. 


815. 


Demurrage: 

(Sup. Ct. of Wis.) Where a shipper ordered cars for 
loading tanbark during the pendency of a railroad em- 
bargo on pulpwood at destination, and loaded such cars 
with pulpwood, and the railroad refused to transport 
them, notifying the shipper to unload, which he refused 
to do, the loading of the cars by the shipper, and his re- 
fusal to unload upon demand, was not a use of the cars 
“for transportation,” and a “service of them in connec- 
tion therewith,” authorizing a demurrage charge, for the 
time the cars were held on the tracks before the road 
accepted them for transport after raising of the embargo, 
under St. 1915, 1797-4, 1797-10.—Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. 
vs. Pulp Wood Co., 159 N. W. Rep. 734. 

I. C. C.—Damages: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Eighth Circuit.) In an action against 
railroad companies to enforce an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission awarding reparation to plaintiff 
for unjust and unreasonable freight charges exacted by 
defendants, a motion to require plaintiff to elect on which 
one of two orders of the Commission it would rely was 
properly denied, where the second order merely modified 
the first in a formal particular having nothing to do with 
the award of damages; nor was it material that the sec- 
ond order did not change the date fixed by the first for 
payment of the award, which had already passed.—Mis- 
souri Pac. Ry. Co. et al. vs. C. E. Ferguson Sawmill Co., 
235 Federal 474. 

Under the provision of interstate commerce act Feb. 
4, 1887, c. 104, 16, 24 Stat. 384, as amended by Hepburn 
act June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 5, 34 Stat. 590 (Comp. St. 1913, 
8584, subd. 2), that a suit for damages based on an award 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission “shall proceed 
in all respects like other civil suits for damz¢es,” except 
that “the findings and order of the Commission shall be 
prima facie evidence of the facts therein stated,” the 
plaintiff in such action may introduce evidence in addi- 
tion to that produced before the Commission.—Id. 

Objections to the jurisdiction and authority of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to award damages to a 
shipper because of unjust and unreasonable freight 
charges exacted by railroad companies considered, and 
held without merit.—Id. F 

Interstate commerce act Feb. 4, 1887, 16, as amended 
by act June 29, 1906, 5 (Comp. St. 1913, 8584, subd. 2), re- 
lating to awards of damages by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, provides that ‘‘all complaints for the recovery 
of damages shall be filed with the Commission within two 
years from the time the cause of action accrues and not 
after.” Held, that the filing of a complaint within such 
time, asking a modification of a rate and generally for 
reparation for all sums unlawfully collected, was a com- 
pliance with such requirement and authorized the Com- 
mission to make an award of damages, although the com- 
plaint contained no specific statement of the shipments 
on which reparation was claimed and such statement was 
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not filed until more than two years thereafter and after 
a hearing as to the legality of the rate complained of, 
where no objection was made on that ground before the 


Commission.—Id. 

That other carriers, not parties to a proceeding before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, participated to a 
small extent in the transportation of shipments on ac- 
count of which an award of,damages was made against 
defendants, held not to invalidate the award.—Id. 

1. C. C._—Damages—tInterest: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Eighth Circuit.) In making an 
award of damages on account of excessive freight charges 
paid under protest, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may properly allow. interest.—Mo. Pae. Ry. Co. et al. vs. 
C. E. Ferguson Sawmill Co., 225 Fed. Rep. 475. 

I. C. C—Damages—Attorney’s Fee: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Eighth Circuit.) The reasonable at- 
torney’s fee authorized to be allowed in favor of plaintiff 
in an action to enforce an award of damages made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to be taxed as a 
part of the costs “if the petitioner shall finally prevail,” 
should not be taxed, when error proceedings are taken, 
until they are determined.—Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. vs. 
C. E. Ferguson Sawmill Co., 235 Fed. Rep. 475. 


I. C. C.—Rates—tIniunction: . 

(Dist. Ct., N. D., Iowa.) In a suit against the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and carriers to prevent enforce- 
ment of new rates, where there is an application for a 
temporary injunction, and the district judge calls in two 
other judges, one of them being a circuit judge, to dis- 
pose of such application, the court as constituted is with- 
out jurisdiction to dispose of the case on the merits.— 
Brown Drug Co. et al. vs. United States et al., 235 Fed. 
Rep. 603. 

Where new rates permitted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would work injury and possibly discrimina- 
tion, against towns in South Dakota, while the previous 
existing rates worked injury and possibly had for several 
years discriminated against a town in Iowa, a temporary 
injunction pending a suit against enforcement of the 
rates, will not be granted, the court being. unable to 
measure the respective injuries, and the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission being presumptively 
valid.—Id. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


At the last bi-monthly dinner and business meeting of 
the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh the principal subject was 
the report of R. L. Spencer of the subhouse committee 
as to the result of its search for permanent quarters. It 
was finally decided to place the matter before the entire 
membership, and a vote by mail will be taken. Dinner 
preceded the business meeting and there was a musical 
program. The moving picture film taken at the club’s 
summer outing was shown. Prof. Mumford Jones ad- 
dressed the club. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City held its annual elec- 
tion of officers November 7. Following the election, buffet 
luncheon was served and the members received election 
returns by special wire. The result of the club election 
was as follows: President, James Spencer Adsit, general 
agent, C., M. & St. P. Railway Company; first vice-presi- 
dent, George I. Tompkins, vice-president and general man- 
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ager, Mo-Interstate Paper Company; second vice-president, 
R. M. Ritchey, general agent, St. J. & G. I. Railway Com- 
pany; secretary-treasurer, Alfred A. Wild,’ Merchants’ 
traffic manager. The club held its third annual banquet 
in the Colonial Room, Hotel Muehelbach, Wednesday, No- 
vember 15. There were two hundred and fifty members 
and guests in attendance. The guests of the evening 
were E. F. Kearney, president, Wabash Railway, whose 
subject was “Modern Politics and Transportation, a New 
Definition of Toil,” and’ J. K. Codding, warden, Kansas 
State Penitentiary, Lansing, Kan., who addressed the 
club on “Crime and Its Cure.” 





The St. Joseph Railroad Club held its monthly banquet 
November 13 and was addressed by B. H. Harris, vice- 
president, Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railway, Chicago, 
Ill., on the “Passing of the Demagogue as a Factor in 
Railway Regulation and Legislation.” 





At the monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of Dayton, 
O., held at the Algonquin Hotel, November 14, W. J. Dock- 
stader, general traveling agent, foreign department, of 
the American Express Company, with headquarters at 
New York, graphically portrayed the difficulties experi- 
enced by exporters in placing their goods in foreign mar- 
kets. Charles Norton Hunt of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way delivered an illustrated lecture on the Yellowstone 
National Park. At the request of those present R. M. 
Robinson outlined the purpose of the Newlands commit- 
tee, its investigation of the present system of regulating 
common carriers, and the other phases of that investiga- 
tion, as well as the conclusions that had been reached 
in the consideration of this subject by the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League and the Greater Dayton Associa- 
tion, with which the Traffic Club is affiliated. J. W. Cobey, 
president of the club and traffic manager of the National 
Cash Register. Company, presided as toastmaster. Enter- 
tainment was furnished by a quartet. 





~ 


The Transportation Club of Indianapolis at its annual 
meeting December 12 will elect officers, decide whether 
the club rooms shall be continued, and decide whether 
to legalize the transfer of memberships. 





The annual meeting and election of officers of the Traffic 
Club of New York will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Tuesday evening, November 28. After the election of 
officers there will be an introduction of new officers and 
short addresses by various members. The following offi- 
cers will be elected: For president, T. N. Jarvis, vice- 
president, Lehigh Valley Railroad Company-. For vice- 
presidents, H. L. Derby, traffic manager, Franklin H. 
Kalbfleisch Company; Nat Duke, assistant freight traffic 
manager, Lackawanna Railroad Company; G. F. Hitch- 
born, general traffic manager, United States Rubber Com- 
pany; J. B. Denison, vice-president, Clyde-Mallory Steam- 
ship companies; L. C. Ivory, assistant general eastern 
freight agent, Rock Island lines. For secretary, C. A. 
Swope, eastern freight agent, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company. For treasurer, Frank C. Earle. For board 
of governors (to serve for term of three years each), 
Paul M. Ripley, assistant to vice-president, El Paso & 
Southwestern Railroad Company; W. L. Woodrow, vice- 
president, Old Dominion Steamship Company; S. M. 
Stevenson, general eastern agent, Norfolk & Western 
Railway Company. 
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| Personal Notes 





R. H. Carmichael, assistant general freight agent of the 
Southern Pacific line at Houston, Tex., was born at Wells- 
burg, W. Va., Nov. 25, 
1879. He entered the 
transportation service as 
clerk at the dock office 
of the Southern Pacific 
Co., Atlantic Steamship 
Lines, Morgan Line, at 
Galvestén, Jan. 1, 1905; 
was transferred to a 
similar position in the 
joint office of the gen- 
eral agent Southern Pa- 
cific Lines and Morgan 
Line. at Galveston in 
May, 1905, and later to 
chief clerk in that office, 
being transferred to 
Monterey, Mex., as gen- 
eral agent Southern Pacific lines and Morgan Line. He 
was appointed general agent of the Southern Pacific lines 
at Galveston in January, 1910, and was made general 
agent Southern Pacific lines at Houston in June, 1912. 
This title was changed later to division freight agent. 
He was appointed to his present position Oct. 16, 1916. 

William Warner is appointed assistant general freight 
and passenger agent of the Salt Lake Route, at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, vice J. H. Manderfield, resigned. T. G. Wid- 
meyre is appointed general agent at Chicago, IIl., vice 
Mr. Warner, promoted. 
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V. T. Renner is appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, with headquarters 
at Cumberland, Md., vice C. N. Cox, transferred. 





At a meeting of the board of directors of the company 
November 14 Robert M. Parker was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Sugar Refining Company, with head- 
quarters at New York City. 


W. W. Hall, general agent of the freight department 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway in New 
York, has been appointed division freight and passenger 
agent for the system at Des Moines, Ia., vice C. E. Hilleker, 
transferred to Toronto, Ont. 





Thomas E. Poole, traveling freight agent of the West- 
ern Maryland at Cumberland, Md., has been appointed 
division freight agent, with headquarters at Cumberland, 
succeeding J. Howard Magee, resigned. 





W. C. McLaughlin has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, with office 
at Cleveland, O. 





W. F. Mundee, commercial agent of the Macon, Dublin 
& Savannah at Jacksonville, Fla., has been promoted to 


~Florida agent, and W. M. Coble, traveling freight agent 


at Jacksonville, has been promoted to commercial agent. 





The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway an- 
nounces that John A. Abberger is appointed Florida 
freight agent, with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla.; 
J. C. Crouch is appointed commercial agent, with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville, Fla., vice Mr. Abberger, pro- 
moted; C. B. Willingham is appointed traveling freight 
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agent, with office at Atlanta, Ga., vice J. C. Crouch, pro- 
moted; H. L. Smith is appointed traveling freight agent, 
with office at Jacksonville, Fla., vice I. C. Smith, resigned 
to engaged in other business. 





J. H. Manderfield, assistant general freight and passen- 
ger agent on the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with office at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has resigned to assume a position 
as manager of the Salt Lake Stockyards Company, at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 





A. B. Clark, division freight agent of the-Erie Railroad 
at Jersey City, N. J., has been transferred to Elmira, N. Y., 
in the same capacity, succeeding G. C. Manning, trans- 
ferred to Youngstown, O. L. K. Knapp has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Clark at Jersey City. 





R. L. Butt has been appointed general freight agent of 
the Danville & Western Railway, Blue Ridge Railway, 
Augusta Southern Railroad, Tallulah Falls Railway, Hart- 
well Railway and the Lawrenceville Branch Railroad, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 





Announcement is made that George V. S. Williams, for- 
merly a member of the New York Public Service Com- 
mission for the First District, has arranged to specialize 
in the practice of law before the Interstate Commerce 
Commisison and state commisisons. Edward E. McCall, 
formerly a justice of the Supreme Court of New York, 
will act as special counsel with Mr. Williams. Charles 
S. Allen, formerly one of the reporters for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will be associated with Mr. Wil- 
liams and handle rate matters. Mr. Allen, while having 
the same surname, is not a member of the firm of Hulse 
and Allen. Previous to his connection with the Commis- 
sion Mr. Allen was with the legal and traffic departments 
of the Southern Railway Company. 





Commercial Agent Spencer G. Wagstaff of the Grand 
Trunk announces the appointment of William F. Schroeder 
as trayeling freight agent, to succeed Harold M. Dart, 
who has joined the sales force of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company at Philadelphia. Schroeder has been with 
the Grand Trunk eight years and has been in the rail- 
way service eighteen years. He was at one time sec- 
retary of the transportation committee of the Wholesale 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Board of the old Chamber 
of Commerce. He compiled a package car guide for the 
board under the direction of the transportation committee. 
L. C. Pearson, formerly of Celina, O., but lately agent at 
Prince Rupert, the Pacific coast terminus of the Grand 
Trunk system, succeeds Schroeder as chief clerk. 





Effective November 10, the office of general freight and 
passenger agent of the Webbers Falls Railroad Company, 
at Webbers Falls, Okla., is abolished and V. H. Smith is 
appointed freight traffic manager, with offices at Okmulgee, 
Okla. 


NEW HAVEN BOAT LINE CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


It is the judgment of Alexander H. Elder, attorney for 
the Commission in the matter of the application of the 
New Haven for a permit to retain ownership and opera- 
tion of its steamboat lines, that if the Commission should 
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order a divorce the all-rail service from New England to 
New York would be much improved. He has placed his 
thousits in a brief made public by the Commission No- 
vember 18. It is his further judgment that the record 
authorizes the Commission to divorce the nine steamship 
lines operated by the New England Steamship Company 
and the Hartford & New York Transportation Company, 
commonly known as the sound lines, because the service 
of the Hartford company, he holds, has not been in the 
interest of the public. 


“The application of the petitioner as to these nine lines,” 
sait Elder, in his brief, “might be denied without quali- 
fication. It may be that the Commission will make such 
findings of fact that it will have no discretion but to deny 
the application as to these lines. If such a course must be 
followed, however, it appears that the existing through 
rail-and-sound routes may for a time at least be inter- 
rupted. At any rate, it is the view of a great number of 
New England shippers that such a resuJt must necessarily 
follow, at least temporarily. 


“If the Commission, however, is of the opinion that it 
has the power to enforce joint rail and sound routes and 
expeditious service over the rail lines of the petition in 
connection with independent boat lines, then it might be 
concluded that complete divorcement of these nine lines 
will not even temporarily result in public inconvenience. 
A complete divorcement of these water lines from the 
petitioner will at least secure a radical improvement in 
all-rail service.” _ s 


It is suspected that Mr. Elders’ brief will be received in 
New England with as much joy as the high school gradu- 
ate, all dressed for commencement day exercises, wel- 
comes a wet dog. Substantially every shippers’ organiza- 
tion in that part of the country has gone on record, with- 
out qualification, in favor of a continuance of the exist- 
ing arrangement, not because of its love for the New 
Haven, but because its members know so much about the 
result of the divorce decrees entered respecting the Great 
Lakes and Chesapeake Bay. The theory of the law- 
makers and of the Commissioners seems to have been 
that by ordering the railroads to get rid of their steam- 
ships, independent capital would jump into the breach and 
establish lines that will continue the service under through 
route and joint rate arrangements, regardless of whether 
some of the through routes short-haul the rail carrier or 
not. 

Mr. Elder called attention to the fact that the Colonial 
Navigation Company long ago asked the Commission to 
establish through routes for passengers in connection with 
the New Haven;'he also called attention to the fact that 
the Commission ha§ never made a decision in that case, 
although it is an old one, being Docket No. 6733. The 
brief says, respecting the Colonial line: ‘The record 
shows that this independent boat line is furnishing a 
service which meets the needs of a large number of ship- 
pers and travelers. In spite of the fact that this line 
cannot sell through tickets from New York to interior 
points in New England, it has in three or four years built 
up a passenger business of 100,000 passengers annually.” 

It is not believed that Mr. Elder intended to criticize 
the Commission for taking so much time on the Colonial 
Navigation Company complaint. It is suspected, however, 
that the New England shippers, if opportunity arises, will 
point to the long delay as evidence that the interruption 
of service suggested by Mr. Elder instead of being merely 
temporary, might be a matter of years, if not centuries, if 
the divorce decree suggested by him should jbe issued. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Undercharge Claims. 


Q.—We should be pleased to have you advise in your 
column just what is the time limit during which over- 
charge claims may be filed. 

We have noted your reply to inquiry in your issue of 
April 22, 1916, but it is not clear in our minds just how 
this works out. 

To use a concrete example, we shipped a carload of 
flour to a point in the Carolinas in 1913. It has since 
developed that we did not pay the freight charges on 
this in full. We have no intention of evading any honest 
charges, but we do not think that we should pay this, as 
the railroad companies have always refused to reimburse 
us on shipments where we had paid too much freight 
when the period of two years had passed. 

A.—The answer which appeared in our issue of April 
22, 1916, dealt with claims for overcharge and the statu- 
tory limitation of two years within which same may be 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. We do 
not understand there is any time limit after which car- 
riers may not collect undercharges to which they are 
legally entitled. 


Freight Not in Bulk. 


Q.—Section 2-A, rule 24, Southern Classification 42, au- 
thorizes the carload rate on excess of a full carload when 
a lot of freight (not in bulk and not including live stock) 
is offered for shipment on one day by one consignor for 
one consignee and destination. Will you kindly advise 
the exact meaning of the words “not in bulk” as used in 
this rule? My understanding is that it would apply to 
grain in bulk and such articles. 

We have in mind a lot of scrap iron weighing 79,000 
pounds, the first car being fully loaded, the actual scale 


weight being 50,000 pounds, and the excess loaded in. 


another car, the actual weight of which is 29,000 pounds. 
As the minimum weight in Southern Classification on 
scrap iron-is 40,000 pounds, would we be required in such 
case to pay the carload rate on 80,000 pounds, 90,000 
pounds, or 79,000 pounds? , 

A.—We construe the words “not in bulk” as used in 
section 2-A of Southern Classification, rule 24, to mean 
that the provisions of said section will not apply to any 
commodity shipped in bulk, i. e., not inclosed in a con- 
tainer. In the circumstances, you probably will be re- 
quired to pay the carload rate on 90,000 pounds. 


Receipted Bill of Lading. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have been noticing with much interest the answers 
to inquiry in The Traffic World, dated October 28, cover- 
ing suggestions wanted for a method of knowing that 
shipper receives original receipted bill of lading for every 
shipment made. The inclosed article describes the method 
which I have installed and which has proven satisfactory. 
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COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE— 
Object: The object of this league is to interchange ideas 
concerning traffic matters, to. co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state railroad commissions 
and transportation companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and the state and 
national governments of the needs of the traffic world; 
to secure proper legislation where deemed necessary, and 
the modification of present laws where -considered harm- 
ful to the free interchange of commerce; with the view 
to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and 
protect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., 
Chicago. 

Officers 

1 Ti ro cen a PR es at President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce and Merchants’ Exchange. 

WF eos aw oy Soe ecincaeee ess Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

COE Pe cost se cees se eadiees Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

we Boos once cctosseow ee eees Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 





MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traf- 
fic of Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


Be ow sik nce ae eee ciao eee President 
oe ae. re ire Teco ote Vice-President 
UE <i, SS 6 5. SK ee eho Seu Secretary-Treasurer 
WE Be Ti os wan karina waceead esipeon Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to 
or from Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed 
to the Traffic Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, 


Sterling, Ill. 








WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Tl. 





Do Business by Mail 
It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information on Mail Advértising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 
Fly Paper Mfrs. 


War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 

Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 


Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
Ross-Gould, 822P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 
Micriling 
BaistsS St.Louis 


FOR SALE—Cook’s Tariff File. 500 capacity. 
Address L. C. 15, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 
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If you think it is of sufficient value for publication, you 
may use it for that purpose. 

All articles to shipping room are accompanied by ship- 
ping order; sometimes Several orders are pinned together 
covering one shipment. Each shipipng order has its own 
number. Shipping instruction shows on one ticket, and 
material is so shipped. The bill of lading clerk making 
out receipt, whether it be freight, express or city de- 
livery, marks his receipt number over or under the ticket 
number. 

After loads are made up, and loaded on wagons for 
either freight or city delivery an entry is made in record 
book, under each date, as follows: 


Ticket Receipt Number of 
No. No. 


articles. Route. Driver. Receipt in. 
5000 728 5 cases OS eae 2 
5872 731 2 cases i Soren x 
5901 727 case and bbl. AS, OP Returned 
5869 725 ee ee Se ee Oe CT eer ee xX 
5867 732 1 bbl. and 2 crates B.& O. ........ p 


When driver reports back and turns in receipts, said 
receipts are immediately checked, while driver waits. If 
a receipt checked against his load is missing, as above 
one on city delivery, a sufficient reason must be then 
given; if not delivered, the material must be on his 
wagon; if so, the entry is closed as ‘““returned” and its 
entry as outbound will show on other loading. If lading 
is missing it is up to driver to secure same and return 
within 24 hours. If shipment was given to another out- 
side teamster (which sometimes will happen) driver must 
secure his receipt from such teamster’s file at stand, or 
we send messenger for it. 

All receipts are filed in their numerical order in the 
traffic office, and a missing number is evident at once, 
causing a tracer on shipping department for missing re- 
ceipt. If after once filed it is necessary to send such 
receipt to a customer, or inclose it with claim, a sub- 
stitution card, showing information from receipt, signed 
by party taking such receipt is filed in its place, and a 
copy of user’s letter showing his disposal of receipt is 
attached as soon as possible to substitution card; thus 
are receipts always received, always on file for quick ref- 
erence, or their absence fully explained. 

As soon as shipment is made and recorded in shipping 

' department, the shipping ticket with memo copy of re- 
ceipt is promptly forwarded to billing department, where 
invoices are made, and this copy of receipt is attached 
and mailed, together with the invoices, to the customer. 

J. H. Weir, 


Traffic Manager, American Ever Ready Works. 
Long Island City, -N. Y., Nov. 16, 1916. 





TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of 
any changes of which they have knowledge.) 


Baltimore Traffic Club. H. R. Lewis, Pres.; C. C. Kailer, 
Secy. 

Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club. T. L. 
Hill, Pres.; J. W. Bryan, Secy. : 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. E. C. Potter, Jr., Pres.; J. H. 
Branigan, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. J. H. Meglemry, Pres.; 
Henry Adema, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. F. L. Bateman, Pres.; W. H. 
Wharton, Secy. 

Chicago Transportation Association. A. D. Davis, Pres.; 
T. P. Hinchcliff, Secy. 
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Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
B. H. Stockman, chairman; T. J. McLaughlin, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. M. F. Doyle, Pres.; E.R. Bard- 
gett, Secy. 


Dallas Traffic Club. Mark Ford, Pres.; C. E. Hinds, Secy. 


Dayton, O.—Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton Associa- 
tion. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; E. G. Biechler, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. F. M. Andrews, Pres.; 
R. Flickinger, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. Arthur Maedel, Pres.; 
J. M. Robinson, Secy. 

Erie Traffic Club. E. F. Smith, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
Secy. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; 
E. E. Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. L. M. MacPherson, Pres.; 
R. L. Byerly, Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. R. H. Spencer, Pres.; F..A. Lef- 
fingwell, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. William Thorn, Pres.; 
L. E. Stone, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. R. H. May, Pres.; F. C. Saw- 
yer, Secy.-Treas. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. James S. Adsit, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. 

Lima Transportation Club. Lloyd P. Sherrick, Pres.; 
D. L. Rupert, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association. E. L. Lewis, Pres.; 
H. C. Smith, Secy. i 

Louisville Transportation Club. H. H. Hughes, Pres.; 
S. J. McBride, Secy. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. A. Murawsky, Pres.; F. T. 
Fultz, Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. L. H. Caswell, Pres.; J. E. 
Lindquist, Secy. 3 

Newark Traffic Club. Arthur Hamilton, Pres.; Roy S. 
Busby, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. W. P. Libby, Pres.; 
C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. Thomas A. Gantt, Pres.; C. A. 
Swope, Secy. 

Omaha Traffic Club. C. D. Blaine, Pres.; B. J. Drum- 
mond, Secy. ; 

Peoria Transportation Club. T. A. Grier, Pres.; C. H. 
Gillig, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. D. C. Hunter, Pres.; H. G. 
Sickel, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. E. F. Austin, Pres.; A. H. Orr, 
Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. W. C. Wilkes, Pres.; 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; L. E. Golden, 
Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. MeNitt, 
Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. J. H. Handlon, 
Pres.; James G. Melvin, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. W. H. Olin, Pres.; F. C. 
Nessly, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Railroad Club. E. L. Speer, Pres.; A. T. 
West, Secy. 

St. Louis ‘Traffic Club. H. M. Adams, Pres.; W. S. 
Crilly, Secy. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 





November 25, 1916 

















How Many 


Freight Cars a Day 
To New York ? 










































































You don’t know, do you? Neither 
do we. 


But we observe that for every freight 
car going into New York, filled with 
L. C. L. packages, and not routed “Via 
Hoboken Shore Road,’’ some shipper is 
losing in COLD CASH from $15 to $80.43. 


Multiply this sum by the number of freight 
cars bound New Yorkward, and you will get 
an idea of the tremendous waste somebody is 
shouldering—waste of handling, waste of siding 
space, waste of car space. And all this at a time 
when every yard of trackage, every cubic foot 
of space, every hour-of labor is at a premium. 


Hoboken Shore Road 
Eastern Distribution Service 





















WANTED—GENERAL BOOKKEEPER for a class II 
road, where the accounts and records are kept in strict 
conformity with the texts of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He must be a mature man of extensive 
bookkeeping experience (not necessarily a railroad book- 
keeper, if amply experienced in other lines); must be of 
correct habits, energetic, have at least a high school edu- 
cation, write a free, neat hand, be of unqualified, com- 
mendable record, willing to live in a small, though health- 
ful, town, with school and churches; must be pleasantly 
amenable, though not humble, to the direction of a superior. 

Make application in your own writing, stating fully: 
(a) The names and addresses of your immediate superi- 
ors; the dates and length of service, the scope of the 
work which you did and the reason you left each position 
which you have ever held; (b) the reason you think you 
want this position, your age, the size of your family and 
the amount of salary you have been getting in the posi- 
tions you have held and the amount you expect if offered 
a place with us; (c) give a full narrative statement of 
your experiences, saying all of the things about yourself 
which you consider discount your efficiency as well as 
your good qualities. Address Auditor, 256, The Traffic 
World, Chicago, IIl. 







































is a vital factor in relieving terminal congestion 
in New York Port. It is a vital factor, not only 
in saving shippers money by securing them carlot 
rates on their L. C. L. shipments, but also sav- 
ing them time in delivery. It remedies the con- 
gestion situation for everybody concerned. 



























ATTORNEY desires position with corporation to handle 
general, interstate commerce and public service cases. 
Has had a good legal education and experience. Will 
furnish best references. Address J. W. 14, care The 
Traffic World, Chicago, III. 


Railway official, 20 years with present company, desires 
to get into commercial work with commercial club or 
board of trade in a live town. ‘If necessary, could fill 
position of secretary and handle the railroad department. 
Experienced in transportation, traffic, railroad commission 
matters and industrial work. Large acquaintance with 
railway officials, manufacturers and shippers. Address 


C. H. 29, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 
am ennennantneinneieeenesinneenmennnmmmmntneeenmennne diana 


Assemble all your future L. C. L. packages in carlots, 
and ship them over your regular route, simply affixing to 
your Bill of Lading the words, ““Via Hoboken Shore Road.” 

















































Distribution in 
Greater 
Manhattan . 
Not Included in 
This Service, 








Hoboken Shore Road 


connects with 

















New York Central System 
(Except between Chatham 
and Mt. Vernon and Nepper- 









, - , N.Y. 
TRAFFIC MANAGER-SALESMAN.—Has many friends ee aa Except by 
and acquaintances among railroad and steamship officials, Pennsylvania R. R. Special 
including purchasing agents, having traveled considerably D.L. & W.R.R. 
Erie R. R. System Arrangement. 


U. S. A., Canada, Cuba, desirous making change, com- 
bining industrial traffic managership with salesmanship. 
Have organized one of the best traffic departments in 
the East. Highest references. Steady. B. D. 26., care 
The Traffic World, Chicago. 


IIT AE TT A I A Ae Ta PGI NTER 
FOR SALE—Services of man, 45, married, with railroad 


experience of over twenty years as stenographer, freight 
clerk, assistant operating official and operating depart- 
ment office executive. Satisfactory references furnished 
as to character and ability. Address “X,” care The Traf- 
fie World, Chicago. 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Central R. R. of N. J. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
N.Y. O. & W. R.R. 














All This Service 
FREE | 
To Shippers. 


Hoboken Shore Road 


Foot of Fifth Street HOBOKEN, N. J. 















For all carlot shipments. 



















Toledo Transportation Club. C. W. Eggers, Pres.; 
Harry S. Fox, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, Pres.; Sam- 
uel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. 
B. Peckham, Secy. 


THE PHILADELPHIA PLAN 


(Plan of remedial legislation suggested by the Philadelphia 
Joint Committee on the Reasonable Regulation of Railroads in 
resolution adopted Nov. 10, 1916.) 


Whereas, This-Committee believes that the present meth- 
ods of railroad regulation are in many respects cumber- 
some and impracticable, and that the public interest re- 
quires that unfair and burdensome features be removed, 
and the whole system simplified and placed on a sounder 
economic basis; and 


Whereas, The Commission is entirely opposed to the gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads and public utilities; 

Resolved, That the Sub-Committee and officers are di- 
rected, on behalf of the Committee, to present these views 
to the Newlands committee, and to urge upon that com- 
mittee the following program of remedial measures: 

1. Legislation to provide for the grant of federal char- 
ters to all railroads engaged in interstate commerce, with- 
out impairment, on the one hand, of the rights of the 
several states with regard to the fair proportionate taxation 
of railroad property within their borders, and without 
surrender, on the other hand, of the rights granted to 
the roads by state charters, except to the extent that such 
rights may be inconsistent with federal control. This legis- 
lation .to be drafted with the end in view of placing all 
phases of railroad regulation in the exclusive control of 
the federal government. 

2. Legislation extending the jurisdiction of the Inter_ 
state Commerce Commission to the legalization of such 
combinations or agreements (not detrimental to the public 
welfare) as may effect a more economic use of existing 
railroad facilities, prevent unnecessary duplication of facili- 
ties, or provide for the maintenance of a fair standard of 
rates as between opposing lines—subject to control by the 
Commission. 

3. Legislation extending the authority and jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to the settlement 
of labor disputes of interstate carriers. 


4. Legislation effecting a reorganization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in such manner as to make 
possible a more scientific, impartial and expeditious de- 
termination of the questions which come before the Com- 
mission; to which end we suggest: 

(a) An increase in the number of commissioners. 

(b) The division of the Commission and the estab- 
lishment of regional branches in the several freight classi- 
fication districts, with jurisdiction. over matters of rates, 
practices, etc., arising within those districts, respectively. 

(c) The organization of a central body of commissioners 
at Washington to have appellate jurisdiction in cases aris- 
ing in the several districts involving questions of general 
principle; to prescribe general rules of procedure; and 
to deal with such other general matters (as, for instance, 
forms of accounting, questions of valuation, etc.) as may 
be delegated to the Commission by Congress. 

(d) The investigation of alleged offenses and prosecu- 
tions for infractions of law to be conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice or some agency of the government other 
than the Commission. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE ACT 


Answering questions put to him by Senator Newlands 
as to the points in the Act to regulate commerce that 
need amendment, Louis B. Wehle of Louisville has thus 
summarized the matter: 

“First: At present the shipper who meets with an ad- 
verse decision from the Commission cannot carry the case 
to the courts for review, as can a carrier. In this respect 
the shipper should stand upon an equality with the car- 
rier; his present position is not only working much hard- 
ship in many individual cases, but is also obstructing 
seriously the symmetrical development of our commerce 
law. 

“Second: Under that part of section 20 which is known 
as the Carmack Amendment a chain of connecting car- 
riers is treated:as a unit to the extent that the holder 
of a bill of lading whose shipment has suffered loss or 
damage may sue the initial carrier in the chain. This is 
applying the remedy at the wrong end. In the great ma- 
jority of cases, when the damage to the shipment is dis- 
covered, the holder of the bill of lading is at the destina- 
tion, at a place where the initial carrier cannot be reached 
by judicial process. Both logic and necessity require 
that when a chain of carriers is treated as a unit for the 
purpose of responding in damages the holder of the bill 
of lading should be given (irrespective of whose line the 
shipment was on when it was damaged) the right to 
bring action against the last or terminal carrier for his 
loss. You may recall that some time ago, at a sugges- 
tion of a member of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, I drafted an amendment covering this point, 
and it is doubtless in the committee files. 

“Third: In order that the country should be protected 
against the hardship of recurrent car shortage, the powers 
of the Commission should be broadened. There should 
be vested in it unmistakable power to require the carriers 
to maintain equipment sufficient to meet the periods of 
heavy demand, and through prosecutions for penalties to 
be named in the statute, to insure such a prompt handling 
and return of equipment, both by shippers and by carriers, 
as shall produce most efficient use of freight cars. It seems 
clear from recent developments that this vital matter can- 
not longer be left to the voluntary action of the carriers 
or the shippers. 

“These are the principal points which I touched upon in 
our conversation. Their importance should not be entirely 
obscured by the larger issues which are now before your 
committee. If, as you suggested, your committee should 
desire any further statement from me, I shall be pleased 
to respond to any request of the committee.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Case 8389—Wilder-Strong Implement Company vs. St. 
L. S. W. of Tex. et al. dismissed upon complainant’s 
request. 

Complainant’s petition for rehearing in 8022, William H. 
Fissell vs. B. & O. et al., denied. 

Complaint in 9976—C. Elton James et al. vs. Wash. & 
Old Dom. et al., assigned for argument on a date to be 
hereafter fixed, solely upon the question of the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction. Opening brief to be filed Dec. 15, 1916, 
and reply brief to be filed by January 1, 1917. 

The Maritime Association of the Port of New York and 
the Central Mercantile Association of New York have been 
allowed to intervene in Case 8994, Committee of Ways and 
Means to Prosecute the Case of Alleged Railroad Rate and 
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Industrial Trucks 
for Handling Freight 


Storage battery industrial trucks and 
tractors are being adopted very widely for 
the handling of freight. This is due to the 
large loads they will haul, the ease with 
witich a load can be handled, the speed ‘of 
the trucks and the fact that they can be 
operated by ordinary workmen. 


The “fronclad=Extde” Battery 


is especially adapted for use in industrial trucks and tractors. It is a battery of long life, 
that gives a reliable everyday service, that requires very little attention and that is built to 
stand continuous hard service. : 

The “fronclad-Exide” Battery is not the ordinary lead battery and should not be 
confused with it. It is different in design and in the details of assembly. It is a business 


battery for business men. 


THEELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1916 


land D Pittsburgh Rochester San Fran 
New York Chicago . --* oo * - enver Weshin Ls - mS... es ee cisco 











Cook’s Tariff Files 


Increase your efficiency in handling traffic. 
File your tariffs alphabetically, by carrier 
issuing—subdivided as to “kind” of tariffs. 


IN G. F. D. or I. c id Numbers 
PLAIN “From” and ‘“‘To’”’ Points 
SIGHT Kind of Tariff 


Initial of Carrier Issuing’ 


Save Valuable Time 
and Space 


No books, no fasteners. Applications and descriptions 
in plain sight—yet enclosed and dustless. Adapted to 
a file of any number of tariffs. Tried and proven, and 
recommended by large users. 

Investigate this for your business. 
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Service Discrimination at the Port of New York et al. vs. 
B. & O. et al. 

Matters involved in I. & S. 370, plaster rates from Grand 
Rapids, Mich:, having been adjusted by order of the Com- 
mission in Case 5626, Grand Rapids Plaster Company vs. 
Lake Shore et al., 41 I. C. C. 1, the Commission has dis- 
missed proceedings under I. & S. 370. 

The Monroe Hardware Company, Inc., Sugar Bros., Ltd.; 
The Southern Grocery Company, Ltd., Monroe Grocery 
Company, Ltd., Weeks Supply Company, Ltd., I. Baer Com- 
pany, Ltd., Meyer Bros., Ltd., E. N. Faulk Grain Company, 
Ltd., Ouachita Coca Cola Bottling Works, Ltd., and the 
Monroe Furniture Company, Ltd., have been allowed to 
intervene in Case No. 9036, Natchez Chamber of Commerce 
vs. Ark. & La. Midland Ry. Co. et al., and 8845, Natchez 
Chamber of Commerce vs. La. & Ark. et al. 

Complainant’s petition for rehearing in Case 5710, Hard- 
wood, Yancey-Young Co. vs. L. & N., denied. 

Case 7818, Port Huron & Duluth S. S. Co. vs. P. R. R. 
et al. has been reopened for further hearing, solely to 
determine the propriety of the proportions of the balance 
of the through rate allotted to complainant and the Grand 
Trunk of Canada by the third finding of the supplemental 
report of the Commission of June 27, 1916. 

The Traffic Bureau of Nashville has been allowed to 
intervene in Case 9190, Murphysboro Board of Trade et al. 
vs. L. & N. et al., and the Baton Rouge Chamber of Com- 
merce to intervene in Case 8866, Natchez Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. et al. 

The Commercial Club of Greeley, the Commercial Club 
of Platteville, Fort Lufton Commercial Club, the Eaton 
Commercial Club, the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Ault: Cemmercial and Agricultural Association, the 
Windsor Commercial Club, the Weld County Potato Asso- 
ciation, the Weld County Farmers’ Union, the Farr Prod- 
uce Company, the Greeley Mercantile Company, the I. 
Rothschild Produce Company, the Rugh Produce Company, 
the Farmers’ Mercantile Company, the Potato Growers’ Co- 
operative Company, the Windsor Mercantile Company, the 
Mosher and Parker Mercantile Company, the Boyle Com- 
mission Company, W. S. Decker, O. E. Brink, G. W. Deffke, 
William T. Miller, F. G. Askew and Will B. Gress have 
been allowed to intervene in Case 9093, Northern Potato 
Traffic Association vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Complainants’ petition for rehearing in case 8433, Okla- 
homa Petroleum & Gas Company vs. Rock Island et al., 
has been denied. : 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


November 16, in I. and S. No. 968, the Commission sus- 
pended from November 18 until March 18 New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico I. C. C. No. A232. The suspended tariff increases 
rates on lumber from points of origin in Texas and Louisiana 
to Beaumont for export or coastwise movement. 

November 18, in I. and S. No. 972, the Commission suspended 
from November 20 and later dates until March 20, schedules in 


the following: Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. Sup. 
No. 58 to I. C. C. No. 9320, Sup. No. 59 to I. C. C. No. 9320; 


Missouri Pacific Ry. (St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry.) 
Sup. No. 12 to I..C. C. No. A2499, Sup. No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 
No. A2863, Sup. No. 1 to I. C. C. No. A3984, Sup. No. 1 to I. C. C. 


No. A3086, Sup. No. 1 to I C. C. No. A3087, Sup. No. 1 to 
I. Cc. C. No. A3089, I. C. C. Nos. A3157, A3158, A3159, A3160, 
A3161, A3162, A3163, A3166. The suspended schedules provide 


increased carload minimum weights on grain and wheat flour 
between points in Missouri, Kansas and other western states 
similar to those named in schedules now under suspension in 
I. and S. No. 889. 

November 19, in I. and S. No. 969, the Commission suspended 
from November 20 until March 20 items in the following: Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 9th Revised Page 523 of C. 
B. & Q. I. C. C. No. 10610; R. H. Countiss, agent, I. C. C. No. 
1032; C. C. McCain, agent, I. C, C. No 24, Eugene Morris, agent, 
I Cc. C. No. 628. The suspended items withdraw carload com- 
modity rates on eggs and other dairy products from Chicago, 
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suspended from November 29 until May 29, 
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St. Louis, Kansas City and other points of origin to destinations 
in Montana, resulting in increases similar to those involved in 
I, and S. 880 and 900. 

November 20, in I. and S. No. 966, the Commission suspended 
from December 1 and later dates, until March 31, schedules ap- 
pearing in tariffs filed by various carriers operating in Official, 
Southern and Western Classification territories. The suspended 
schedules increase demurrage charges. The present demurrage 
charge of practically all lines is $1.00 per day after free time 
allowance. The-proposed charges are as follows: After free 
time allowance—$2.00 for the first day or fraction thereof; $3.00 
for the second day or fraction thereof; $4.00 for the third day 
or fraction thereof; $5.00 for the fourth and each succeeding 
day or fraction thereof. 

November 21, in I. and S. No. 970, the Commission suspended 
from November 21 until March 21, schedules in Supplement No. 
1 to Baltimore & Ohio I. C. C. No. 14703. They increase storage 
charge on flour at Baltimore. The present charge is 3 cents per 
barrel per month. The proposed charge is 4 cents. 

November 21 in I. and S. No. 971, the Commission suspended 
from November 21 until March 21, schedules in the following: 
L. E. Chalenor, agent, Sups. 16 and 17 to I. C. C. No. A69, 
Sup. No. 8 to I. C. C. No. A90, Sup. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. A114. 
The suspended schedules increase commodity rates on segment 
blocks from Macon and Columbus, Ga., and other points of 
origin to Jacksonville, Fla. The present rate from Columbus is 
7 cents and the proposed rate is 10 cents per 100 pounds. The 
present rate from Macon is 6 cents and the proposed rate is 9 
cents per 100 pounds. 

November 21, in I. and S. No. 892, the Commission further 
schedules in Sup. 
No. 19 to Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. (formerly St. Louis, 
Rocky Mountain & Pacific Ry.) I. C. C. No. 86. The suspended 
schedules increase rates on coal and coke from Koehler and 
other mines in New Mexico to destinations in Texas and Louis- 
sg They were suspended first from August 1 until Novem- 

er 29. 

November 21, in I. and S. No. 973, the Commission suspended 
from November 22 until March 22, a schedule in Supplement 
No. 2 to Missouri, Kansas & Texas I. C. C. No. A4222. The 
suspended schedule cancels a commodity rate of 19 cents per 
100 pounds on cane seed from Kansas City, Mo., to New Orleans, 
La. The proposed class rate is 23 cents. 

November 22, in I. and S. No. 965, the Commission suspended 
from December 1 and later dates until March 31, schedules in 
tariffs of carriers specified. The suspended schedules contain 
revised class- rates between points in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory and between points in that territory and points 
in adjoining territories. The proposed rates represent both 
increases and reductions. The present and proposed class rates 
between Chicago and a few important points are as follows: 


RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS. 


Between Chicago Classes 
and 1 2 3 4 5 





Cleveland, OhIO ..% 2.00920. Present 43.3 37 27.5 19.1 15.9 
Cleveland, Ohio ........... Proposed 46 39 30.5 20.5 16.5 
Detroatt, Mich. ...6.6ccccoce Present 38.9 33.6 24.7 16.8 13.7 
po a. Proposed 43 36.5 28 19 15 

Grand Rapids, Mich....... Present 34.7 29.9 23.1 15.8 12.6 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... Proposed 41 34.5 26.5 18.0 14.5 
Pree, TR. cic cvccsse Present 47.3 41 31.6 22.1 18.9 
PRUCSIAWER, PR. .ccccccses Proposed 51 43.5 34.5 23.5 19 

Ween, CGE. .6viccentiesece Present 38.9 33.6 24.7 16.8 13.7 
Te ® occecsscnenees Proposed 42 35.5 ° 27.5 18.5 14.5 


Certain of the suspended schedules contain proposed com- 
modity rates which are based on a fixed percentage of the pro- 
posed class rates, 











Digest of New Complaints 


No. 9023, Sub. No. 47. S. S. Steiner, New York City, vs. South- 
ern Pacific et al. 

Against a rate of $1.75, C. L., and $2.25, L. C. L., on hops, 
in bales, machine compressed, minimum 15,000 pounds, from 
California shipping points to Groups A to J inclusive, as un- 
py ty | acne cea Cease and desist order and reparation 
oO ,499.65. 

No. 9023, Sub. No, 48. H. M. Cain & Co., Chicago, Ill, vs. Sou. 


Pacific et al. 

Same as above. Reparation asked of $778.04. 
No. 9023, Sub. No. 49. Carl Ullman & Co., New York City, vs. 
Sou. Pac. et al. 

Same as above. Reparation asked of $414.21. 

No. 9243. Louisiana Strawberry Distributing Co., Independence, 

La., vs. Southern Express Co. et al. 

Alleges refusal of respondents to establish a refrigerator ex- 
press service for berries from Sanford, Miss., results in°un- 
reasonable rates. Asks for express refrigerator cars on pas- 
senger trains or on trains run on passenger train schedules. 

No. —. Commercial-Club of Kansas City vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 

Alleges commodity rates from Kansas City to Pacific coast 
terminals and intermountain territory are unjust and un- 
reasonable in comparison with rates from eastern transcon- 
tinental groups to the same destinations. 

No. 9288. Commerce Club of St. Joseph, Mo., vs. Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation et al. . 

Unjust, unreasonable and excessive rates on commodities 
from Trunk Line territory to St. Joseph by reason of the 
divorce of the rail and water lines. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable through rates and 
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NEW WAREHOUSES OF MONTGOMERY WARD&CO. 
IN THE CENTRAL MANUFACTURING DISTRICT. 


tae 
arehy Ouse hn 


Here, in the Central Manufacturing District, 100 additional 
acres on 39th St., between Ashland and Western Avenues, 
are to be immediately developed into a highly efficient in- 
dustrial community. More than $20,000,000 will be spent for 
buildings and improvements. Unprecedented efficiency and 
economy will be attained. A Central Power Plant, already 
being built, will supply each industry with heat, light, power 
and sprinkler protection. An underground tunnel system is 
planned to connect each industry with a Union Freight Station, 
under construction now, from which will be maintained expe- 
ditious movement of shipments to and from EVERY RAILROAD 
entering Chicago. 

Architecturally this District is growing into the most beautiful 
industrial community in the world. Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., Albert 
Pick & Co., Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Harris Bros. Co., and 200 
other important factories are already located here. Now 80 more 
firms can be accommodated. 


Every industry in the Central Manufacturing District enjoys 


“Chicago Junction Service” 


—the BEST in freight switching facilities— 
Here, and here alone, all shippers and receivers can pat- 
ronize without handicap or interference those trunk lines 
which best serve their interests. 


Get the FACTS. Consider them NOW. 


9 ment of 5; Our Traffic and Efficiency Experts will assist you in 
td] Fa tea’, total renstehase yy'te/ Making a practical, concise and accurate investigation of the 
Ls ouaee TRIBUN nnd Economies you can effect by locating HERE. 
ILY If executives will return the coupon, attached to their 
letterhead, we will mail our interesting CENTRAL MANU- 
FACTURING DISTRICT MAGAZINE regularly, free of 
charge. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 
J. A. Spoor, Arthur G. Leonerd, E. V. R. Thayer, Trustees 
Address H. E. Poronto, Industrial Agent, 
Telephone Randolph 2235 
1316 First National Bank Building 





(wait Order Company's Plans in 
/4\  gothwest Section “i - 
sidered Significan 


Lait 7 is now offering for public sale First Mortgage 5% 
Bonds of the Central Manufacturing District. 
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NOTE—The First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago S 
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-monthly magazine, “Cen- 
tral 
trict Magazine,’’? FREE, 


Manufacturing Dis-: 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 








routes, the rates not to exceed those found reasonable in the 
Five Per Cent Case. 

No. 9287. James Bute Co. et al., Houston, Tex., vs. A. T. & S. 
F. Ry. et al. 

Against a rate of 45 cents per 100 pounds on common win- 
dow glass, C. L., from Kansas producing points to Houston, 
Tex., as discriminatory in favor of competitors in Dallas, Ft. 
Worth, Waco and all points~in that part of Texas known as 
the Dalas-Ft,. Worth group, which enjoys a rate of 35 cents. 
ee and desist order, establishment of maxima rates asked 
or. 

No. ga The Philip Carey Co., Lockland, Ohio, vs. the B. & 
O. et al. 

Against the assessment of sixth class rate on carload ship- 
ments of asphalt shingles from Lockland, Ohio, to points in 
Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Maine, Virginia,-Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Vermont, Michigan, Rhode Island, 
Illinots, Maryland, New Jersey, Indiana, West Virginia, Mis- 
souri and Pennsylvania. Asks for the application of the rate 
on prepared roofing between the same points and reparation 
of $1,766.80. 

No. 9290. Blackman & Griffin Co., Ogden, Utah, and elsewhere, 
vs, Akron, Canton & Youngstown Ry. Co. et al. 

Asking for reparation under the Commission’s decision in 
the Intermountain Rate Cases amounting to $29,296.56. 

No. 9291. Morava Construction Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on carload shipments of 
structural steel from Chicago to Pasadena, Cal. Cease and 
desist order and the establishment of rate of 85 cents, also 
for reparation of $3,610.19. 

No, 9292. Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau, Minneapo- 
lis, vs. M. St. P. & S. F. Ry. Co. 

Against the rate of $1.35 per net ton on hard and soft coal 
between Manitowoc, Wis., and the Twin Cities as unjust and 
unreasonable. Cease and desist order, the establishment of 
maximum rates and reparation asked for. 

No. 9293. Michigan Mfrs. Assn., Detroit, Mich., vs. Ann Arbor 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable discriminatory class and com- 
modity rates between points in Trunk Line territory and 
points in the Lower Peninsula of Michigan, both east and 
westbound. Cease and desist order and the establishment of 
just and reasonable rates asked for. 

No. a? Portland (Ore.) Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. 
Sou. Pac. 

Unjust and unreasonable class rates from Portland to points 
in California and Oregon. Cease and desist order and the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates. 

No. 9295. The Atlast Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., vs. Pa. Co. 





Docket of the Commission 





Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
last issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 

November 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 

9033—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
and such portions of Fourth Section Application No. 2045, 
filed by the Illinois Central R. R. Co., by which the carriers 
named as parties thereto ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of plaster from Acme, Okla., 
to Nashville, Tenn., rates which are lower than rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traffic to Hopkinsville, 
Ky., and other intermediate points. 

s988—Austin Powder Co. vs. W. & L. E. R. R. Co. et al. 

9057—Blackmer & Post Pipe Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 27—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Gartner: 
1, & S. 925—Calumet, Mich., lumber. 


November 27—Coffeyville, Kan.—Examiner McKenna: 
8489—Kansas-Oklahoma Traction Co. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. et al. 


November 27—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
8979—Ohio Salt Co. vs. B. & O: R. R. Co. et al. 
3980—Ayer & Lord Tie Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

‘November 27—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Bell: 

8711—Crossett Lumber Co. vs. Ark. & La. Mid. Ry. Co. et al. 

‘November 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 

9082—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn. vs. L. & 
N. R. R. Co. et al. A : 
9052—Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 
‘November 27—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Watkins: 
1. & S. 904—Duluth dockage absorptions. 
8628—Com. Club of Duluth et al. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 

* 1. & S. 881—Ohio rail-and-lake. 

November 28—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Gartner: 

3990—A. W. Miller Saw Mills Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
_9061—Powell River Co., Ltd., vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

November 28—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Thurtell: 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 205, etc,, respecting rates on 
commodities from eastern defined territory to the Pacific 
coast ports and intermediate points; Fourth Section Appli- 
cations Nos. 9813, etc., dried fruit, wine and other commod- 
ities from Paeifie coast ports to eastern destinations. 

* Fourth Section. Applications Nos. 9213, etc., respecting rates 
on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, dried fruit, 
wine and other commodities from -Pacific coasts ports to 
eastern destinations. . + , oh : 
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Unjust and unreasonable storage charges at Convol, Ohio, 
on a shipment of shingles from Nookachamp, Wash., to 
Seen. C. Cease and desist order and reparation asked 
or. 

No. 9296. Cornell Wood Products Co., Cornell, Wis., vs. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

Against transportation charges and conditions’ under the 
rules of the Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau on 
wood pulpboard as unjust and unreasonable. Cease and de- 
sist order and the establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and rules, and reparation asked for. 

No. 9297. The Procter & Gamble Distributing Co..et al., Ivory- 
dale, O., vs. Alabama Central et al. 

Against increases in rates on_soaps, soap powders, washing 
powders, etc., a. q., which are from 1 to 5 cents over former 
rates to points in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
Fiorida, Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas. Asks for a 
a and desist order and reasonable rates, rules and regula- 
ions. 

No. 9298. Guyton & Harrington Mule Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. 
L. & N. et al. 

Against refusal to receive mules to be delivered at the old 
Union Stock Yards at Nashville, Tenn., and insistence upon 
delivery at the Second Avenue yards, resulting in loss to com- 
plainant. Asks for a cease and desist order, reasonable rules 
for the delivery of live stock received or shipped from Nash- 
ville, and reparation. : 

No. 9299. Barnum-Richardson Co., Salisbury, Conn., vs. Cen- 
tral New England et al. 

Against provisions and rules relative to free time on car- 
load shipments of charcoal. Asks for a cease and desist 
order and reparation. 7 

No, 9300. American Refining Co., Okmulgee, Okla., vs. St. Louis, 
San Francisco et al. 

Against a rate of 48 cents on petroleum from Okmulgee to 
Byrd, Tex., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for the appli- 
cation of a 22 cent rate and reparation. 

No. 9301. Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, vs. C. & 
N. W. et al. 

Against a rate of 32.4 cents on steel piling from Winona, 
Minn., to Louisville, as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for 
the application of a 26.8 cent rate and reparation. 

~*~ yy Universal Iron and Supply Co., St. Louis, vs. C. H. & 

. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on one plate iron tank 
from Lima, O., to Bogalusa, La. Asks for a cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

No. 9303, Lexington Flouring Mills, Lexington, Mo., vs. Missouri 
Pacific et al. 

Against a rate of 19 cents on returned shipments of fiour 

between Lexington and Fort Smith. Asks for reparation. 


* Fourth Section Applications Nos. 580, 645, 646, 647, 648, 649, 
456, 650, 1474 and 1475, filed by C. M. & Puget Sound Ry. Co. 
respecting transcontinetal traffic. 


November 28—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Worthington: 
8997—Jewel Tea Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
9004/—Durham Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 
9066—Christophe & Simpson Iron Works Co. vs. C. P. & St. 
L. R. R. Co. et al. 2 
or  aatnamaeed Basket and Box Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
November 29—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 
9154—Harmon & Evans vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
st em Shoe Machinery Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
November 29—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Brown: 
1. & S. Docket No. 901—Carload minimums. 


November 29—Arkansas City, Kan.—Examiner McKenna: 
9135—New Era Milling Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. 


November 29—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Worthington: 

oP ee nee & Hegeler Zinc Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

9021—Ernst Heldmaier vs. C. I. & L. Ry. Co., also such por- 
tions of fourth section application 2060, filed by J. F. Tucker, 
agent, by which the carriers named as parties thereto ask 
authority to continue to charge for the transportation: of 
stone in carloads, from Indianapolis and Morgantown, Ind., 
via the lines of Illinois Central Railroad Co., and from Ellis- 
ton, Mineral City, Sand Pit, Lcgan and Gosport, Ind., via the 
lines of C. I. & L. Ry. Co., to Chicago, Ill., rates which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from or to intermediate points. 


November 29—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
l. & S. 908—Gasoline from Coffeyville, Kan. 


December 1—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: - 
1. & S. 910—Acids from Missouri River stations. 


December 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 
9087—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
06s Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. T. & Ft. S. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
9041—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Paris & Gt. Nor. 
R. R. Co. et al. 


December 1—Watertown, N. Y.—Examiner Money: 
9161—J. P. Lewis Co. et al. vs. Lowville & Beaver River 
R._R. Co, et al. 
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| Leave Cincinnati, O., via Chesapeake & Ohio Ry 
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CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


Fast Daily Freight Service via 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway) (Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina) 
TO THE 


CAROLINAS AND SOUTHEAST 


Through Train Schedules 
Southbound 
(Train No, 92) 


TIME FROM 
CINCINNATI 


ee 
wn 


. M. (Monday) 

. M. (Tuesday) 

. M. (Tuesday) 

. M. (Tuesday) 

. M. (Wednesday) ... 

. M. (Wednesday) ... | 37 Hours 
. M. (Wednesday) ... | 39 Hours 


Leave Ashland, Ky., via Chesapeake & Ohio Ry 

Leave [Elkhorn City, Ky., via Clinchfield Railway 

Arrive Johnson City, Tenn., via Clinchfield Railway 
Arrive Marion, N. C., via Clinchfield Railway 

Arrive Bostic, N. C., via Clinchfield Railway............. 
Arrive Spartanburg, S. C., via Clinchfield Railway 


SBRS85 


Prompt and reliable service to points in the 
CAROLINAS AND SOUTHEAST 
3eyond the Clinchfield Railway through close connection at 
MARION, BOSTIC AND SPARTANBURG 


APPROXIMATE TIME OF DELIVERY AT REPRESENTATIVE DESTINATIONS 


DESTINATION FER FeO DESTINATION TERE SROs DESTINATION TIME FROM 
CINCINNATI CINCINNATI CINCINNATI 


Anderson, S. C.... | Third Day Columbia, S. C....|Third Day. Laurens, S. C Third Day 
Athens, Ga Third Day Greenville, S. C....} Third Day Macon, Ga Third Day 
Atlanta, Ga Third Day Greenwood, S. C...| Third Day Raleigh, N. C Fourth Day 
Augusta, Ga Third Day Greensboro, N. C..|Fourth Day |Savannah, G Third Day 
Charleston, S. C...|Third Day Hamlet, N. C Third Day Wadesboro, N. C..j Fourth Day 
Charlotte, N. C....|Third Day Jacksonville, Fla...]Fourth Day |\Wilmington, N. C..|Fourth Day 


Equally good time to other Carolina and Southeastern Points. 


Close connection is made at Cincinnati, O., and Ashland, Ky., from all Northern and Western 
shipping points. 


For Prompt, Reliable, and Uniform Service Ship via the 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


Prompt and accurate rate quotations. Special attention to Claims, Tracing and other traffic ques- 
tions of interest to shippers. 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


THEO. DEHON, General Southern Agent, J. W. BOTTORFF, General Western Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jj. J. CAMPION, Vice-President, Johnson City, Tenn. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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December 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
9040—Chicago Portland Cement Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


9044—International Harvester Co. of N. J. vs. C. & N. W. 
Co. et al. 

9048—Blatchford Calf Meal factory vs. Elgin, J. & E. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


December 1—Sacramento, Cal.—Examiner Gartner: 
1. & S. 907—L. C. L. minimum handling charges. 
8981—Earl Fruit Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 1—Enid, Okla.—Examiner McKenna: 
9050—Alton Mercantile Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 2—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Worthington: 
9056—Acme Steel Goods Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9086—Channel Chemical Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 
8635—Cape Girardeau Portland Cement Co. vs. St. L. & S. F 
R. R. et al. 
December 2—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
|. & S. 880—and first to seventh supplemental orders—Western 
Trunk Line Rate Increases (proposed increases on cooper- 
age, stoves and stove linings). : 
December 2—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
Steamer lines on the Chesapeake Bay and rivers tributary 
6669—A pplication of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. (Philadelphia, 
thereto. 


December 2—Waco, Tex.—Examiner Brown: 

8894—William Cameron & Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. Also such portions of Fourth Section Applications 
Nos. 618, 623, 627 and 630, filed by F. A. Leland, agent, by 
which the carriers named as parties thereto ask authority 
to continue to charge for the transportation of sash, doors 
and blinds, door and window frames and woodwork for the 
construction of buildings, from Fort Worth and Waco, Tex., 
to stations in Oklahoma as specified in the complaint, rates 
which are lower than the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic from or to intermediate points. 
Baltimore & Washington R. R. Co., Delaware R. R. Co., and 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R. Co.) under Section 
5 of the Act to Regulate Commerce, as amended by the 
Panama Canal Act. - 

6667—Application of the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Ry. 
Co. under Section 5 of the Act to regulate commerce as 
amended by the Panama Canal Act. ‘ 

6670—Application of the Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Ry. 
Co. under Section 5 of the Act to regulate commerce as 
amended by the Panama Canal Act. 


December 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wood: 

9090—The Iola Portland Cement Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

9024—Oakdale & Guif Ry. Co. ‘ 

9063, Sub. No. 1—Hudson River Lumber Co. vs. La. & Pac. 
Ry. et al. 

Desomber 4—Sherman, Tex.—Examiner McKenna: 

9196—Pittman & Harrison Co. vs. St. L. S. F. & T. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

9121—Pittman & Harrison Co. vs. Ft. W. & R. G. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

December 4—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Thurtell: 

* Fourth Section Applications Nos. 456, 580, 645, 646, 647, 648, 
649, 650, 1474 and 1475, filed by C. M, & Puget Sound Ry. Co., 
respecting transcontinetal traffic. 7 

* Fourth Section Applications Nos. 9213, ete., respecting rates 
on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, dried fruit, 
wine and other commodities from Pacific coasts ports to 
eastern destinations. 

1. & S. 912—Forest products from Nevada stations. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 205, etc., respecting rates on 
commodities from eastern defined territory to the Pacific 
coast ports and intermediate points; Fourth Section Appli- 
cations Nos. 9813, etc., dried fruit, wine and other commod- 
ities from Pacific coast ports to eastern destinations. 

2615—Roth-Blum Packing Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

December 4—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Worthington: 

9115—Sall Mountain Co. vs. Southern S. S. Co. et al. 

8987—Burnite Roofing Co. vs. G. T. Ry Co. of Can. et al. 

$987, Sub. No. 1—Beckman-Dawson Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 

8987, Sub. No. 2—Almagamated Roofing Co. vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. et al. 

8987, Sub. No. 3—McHenry Millhouse Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

8987, Sub. No. 4—Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. 
R. Co. et al. 

8987, Sub. No. 5—The Heppes Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 

9120—Powell Coal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

9103—Hollingshead & Blei Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. & Pa. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

9278—Arizona Corporation Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

December 4—Houston, Texas—Examiner Brown: 

9109—Layne & Bowler Co. vs. Ft. W. & D. C. Ry. Co. et al., 
also such portions of fourth section applications No. 961 
filed by W. A. Poteet, agent, by which the carriers named 
as parties thereto ask authority to continue to charge for 
the transportation of wrought iron pipe from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Trinidad, Walsenburg, Alamosa and Mosca, Colo., 
rates which are lower than the rates contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic from Boden, Texas, and from or 
to other intermediate points. 

9104—Houston Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. et al., also such portions of the following fourth section 
applications, by which the carriers named as parties thereto 
ask authority to continue to charge for the transportation 
of. carload shipments of packing house products and lard 
substitutes between Houston, Texas, and points of destina- 
tion in Oklahoma described in the complaint, rates which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from or to intermediate points. 

Applications Nos. 469 and 627 filed by F. A. Leland, agent. 

December 4—Hardwick. Vt.—Examiner Money: 

9105—Woodbury Granite Co. vs. St. J. & L. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
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December 4—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Wilson: 
8975—The Alaska investigation. - . 
— a Hardware Co. et al. vs. P. & A. R. & N. Co. 
et al. 


December 4—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
t. & S. 880—Western Trunk Line rate increases. (Proposed 
increases on paper, building, roofing and toilet, asphalt and 
asphaltum, candy and grapes). 


60 -Hiatoon River Lumber Co. vs. Louisiana & Pacific Ry. 


, oe ai. 
9090—Iola Portland Cement Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 5—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Gartner: 

* 9073—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al., and 
such portions of the following fourth section applications 
~by which the carriers named as parties thereto ask au- 
thority to continue to charge for the transportation of fruit 


wrapping paper,’ unprinted, from Floriston, Cal., and other _ 


points in California, to Jacksonville, Fla., and other points 
in Florida rates lower than the rates contemporaneousl) 


maintained on like traffic from or to intermediate points. - 


Applications 349 (Countiss, agent), 703 (A. C. I,), 1296 (Sou. 
Pac.), 1530 (Cent. of Ga. RI1.), 2045 (Ill. Cent. R. R. Co.). 


* 8355—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
8941—Standard Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
9023—E. Clemens Horst Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 


December 5—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
or =” tae Portland Cement Co. vs. Trinity & B. V. Ry. 
et al. 
s- aleae atime inemmnee Co. vs. M. M. & S. E. Ry. 
et al. 


December 5—Dallas, Texas—Examiner McKenna: 
£047—Campbell & Cleaver vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
9112—S. M. Bulley & Son vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 5—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: . 
|. & S. 880—Western Trunk Line rates increases. (Proposed 
increases on stone, agricultural implements, soda- products, 
burlap, press cloth and building blocks). 


December 6—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Geo. N. Brown: 
a py Marketing System et al. vs. St. L. B. & M. Ry. 
‘o. et al. . 
8904—McDavitt Bros. et al. vs. St. L. B. & M. Ry. Co. et al. 
9150—The Delaware Punch Co. of Texas vs. G. H. & S. A. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
9159—Eagle Pass Lumber Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 6—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Worthington: 
9055—Swift & Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
9055, Sub. No. 1—Swift & Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al. 
8996—Swift & Co. vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
9054—Swift & Co. vs. B. & ©. S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 6—Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Examiner Gibson: 
a £" inom Board of Trade vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


December 6—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
|. & S. 934—Egegs to El Paso, Tex. 
ne Egg Shippers’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al, 
1. & S. 880—Western Trunk Line rate increases. 
1. & S. 887—Dressed poultry for export. 


December 6-7—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 

|. & S. 710—Eastern Texas class rates. 

|. & S. 729—Class rates to Shreveport, La. 

se a ane Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. 
et al. 

aa ye a ee Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. & S. F. 

y. et al. 

8418—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. Aransas Harbor 

Term, Ry. Co. et al. 


December 7—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Worthington: 
“= ot a. _ 1—Marsh & Truman Lumber Co. vs. L. & 
. R. R. et al. 


December 7—Texarkana, Ark.—Examiner McKenna: 
9138—N. A. Webster vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 8—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
-~ < © ¢° ie Lumber Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
. ee OC al 
8618—Brown Stave Co. vs. St. L. & S. F.-R. R. Co. et al. 
at ae gt City & Memphis Ry. Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
. et al. 


December 8—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Gartner: 
9111—Cudahy Packing Co. vs. O. S. L. 
er No. 1—Pacific Coast Beef and Provision Co. vs. 


9070—California Fruit Gowers’ Exchange et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

9122—Pacific Coast Beef and Provision Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. 

9122, Sub. No. 1—Pacific Coast Beef and Provision Co. vs. San 
P., Los A. & S. L. R. R. Co. 


December 8—Fort Smith, Ark.—Examiner McKenna: 
9072—Best-Clymer Mfg. Co. vs. Ark. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 9—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner McKenna: 
9083—Will O’Leary vs. Kansas City & Memphis Ry. Co. et al. 
and such portions of Fourth Section Application No. 1951 
filed by Kansas City Southern Ry. by which the carriers 
named as parties thereto ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of grapes in carloads from 
Colville, Rogers, Cape Springs Tontitown and Fayetteville, 
Ark., to Memphis, Tenn., rates which are lower than the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic to Little 
Rock, Ark., and from or to other intérmediate points. 
9116 and Sub. No. 1—Thomas Clingman Morgan vs. Freeo 
Valley R. R. Co. et al. 
December 9—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. 709—Lake and rail rate cancellations. 
|. & S. 870—and first supplement order. 
* as ee Men’s League of St. Louis vs. AJ T. & S. F. 
y. et al. 
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HOUSE OPT mee melo 


DISTRIBUTION 


PROBLEMS SIMPLIFIEC 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. 


Special attention given to merchandise stock storage 
accounts. Carloads for distribution, less carloads for 
City Delivery. Reshipments and forwarding by Express 
or Parcel Post. 


TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-5632 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Eight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve aute 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 


107 REED STREET 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
AGENTS 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company In the City 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


536 The Rookery Bullding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ PONY EXPRESS” 
evr.sceupm sls lOO 
MERCHANDISH STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE SEVENTEEN CENTS. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars, 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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EXPORT SPECIALISTS 










a eee ee Completely Covering Shipments by 
LEAVE IT ALL TO US < WAR RISE RAIL and OCEAN 
papa = nt ee to All Parts of the World. 





JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURG ' ST.LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, Chins, Japan. South Americs. Philippine Islands. ete 
























































Security Warehouse Company PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MUNN EAMOLIS, Mie. BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
Space. SCcoTrT. PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul Sitcoms intial chase den. Skin: tek deeinnietan 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. St. JOSEPH WAREHOUSE AND COLD STORAGE Co. 
Distributers of Pool Cars and General Warehousing. SOUTH his JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
Parcel Post distributers of catalogs and merchandise. : 
Fireproof building. Track connections with all roads. 
Terminal Warehouse Company, 109-111 Rector Avenue 
D. A..MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2128 Central Street 
RAN ERCHANDISH STORAGE. FURWARD- 
. ING. DISTRIBUTION IN AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Rallroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System 
Springfield, Mass. 
Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. Che Carmina! ofall Eeryhgon storage Fire prof building 
Office: 315 Bridge St. railroads entering facility Pes 
Si Joseph ae 
TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING aa Sprinkler system 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC No cartage on rail Cold. warm, and — 
shipments Seneral storage — Low Insurance 











Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. omaha Fireproot Storage Co. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 





806-18 SOUTH 16TH S8T., OMAHA, NEB. 
SIGHT AND ONE-HALF ACRES FLOOR SPACB 






DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL INSURANCHD RATD 20 CENTS 
WAREHOUSING TRACK AGE ara soto 10 SBAL TEAMING 










Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DIST UBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL caer EsS— 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKE 
Members American Chain of =o lM 
Members American Warehousemen’'s Association 







Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 











More Than 500 Steam 
and Electric Railways and 
Other Common Carriers 


Are now Posted in the Office of the 
Secretary of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
As Being Without a Washington Agent 


Some of these are separately incorporated branches 
of more important lines, some are terminal com- 
panies and some are industrial railways, but the law 
makes no exceptions, every carrier having a through 
interstate route or rate arrangement being consid- 
ered a common carrier and under the necessity of 
naming a Washington agent. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


is serving more than two hundred carriers in this way on terms 
that are extremely reasonable and if you have no Washington 
agent or if you are not-satisfied with the service as rendered or its 
cost, -it will pay you to let us serve you. 


Full Information Free on Request 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
418 South Market Street CHICAGO 





